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SPANISH IN A CHANGING WORLD* 


A presidential farewell address is an American institution of such 
long standing that we are apt to accept it without question as right 
and proper until it falls to our own lot to present one.. Then we begin 
to wonder how this custom came into existence and why. Perhaps it 
was George Washington who started the precedent and his tremen- 
dous success has been sufficient to keep it alive through all these years. 
Certainly no one now from the president of the local plumbers’ union 
up—or down—can escape. 

But what excuse is there for keeping it up? If an incoming officer 
were required to appear before his constituents there might be good 
reason. It would give them a chance to see what manner of man they 
had chosen—to “size him up”— and to know something of the policies 
they might anticipate from him. But a farewell address comes when 
a man’s job is over and nothing more can be done about it. Any 
“sizing up” can be only “ex post facto” and comparatively useless. 
What, then, is the excuse for an address by the outgoing president? 

If there is any justification or purpose in such a procedure it is, I 

believe, twofold. In the first place, the president should attempt, so 
far as he is able, to give a report, a kind of spiritual inventory, of the 
situation in which the Association finds itself ; and in the second place, 
he should try to suggest how, in his opinion, it should chart its future 
course. 
It seems to me especially appropriate that we should take stock of 
ourselves and our purposes at this time, for our Association, born in 
1917, at its first meeting in this city, is this year celebrating its twenty- 
first birthday and so, having survived the perils of childhood, weath- 
ered the emotional storms of adolescence, and at last officially come 
of age, we should now settle down to the sober, steady work of 
maturity. 

I do not need to tell you that it is not an easy time for a young 
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man or a young language association to face the problems of adult 
life. If any truth has been impressed upon our consciousness during 
the years just past, it is the truth that we are “living in a changing 
world” and confronting difficulties never before encountered. No 
public address, whether delivered by a politician, a clergyman, or a 
university president, is complete without some such statement. By 
this time we are all, I suppose, convinced of its truth. And the con- 
viction, to some of us at least, has had a paralyzing rather than a 
stimulating effect. I have thought, therefore, that in our stock-taking 
together the most useful thing we could do would be to see what 
aspects and what values of our profession are changing with the chang- 
ing world and what ones give promise of permanency. 

What, then, has changed recently in the outlook for language 
teaching ? 

In the first place I would say that two grave dangers to efficient 
and wise instruction which for years threatened to discredit all lan- 
guage teaching have at last been recognized by language teachers 
generally as the breeders of evil that they are. The first of these was 
the ill-begotten jealousy and the spirit of competition felt by the 
teachers of one language for those of every other. If we have learned 
nothing else in the past few years as a result of the attacks of outsiders 
upon us we have at least learned that the teachers of French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish have common interests and must present a united 
front to their critics. Having recognized these facts we are now ina 
position to co-operate with each other, and we have as the practical 
result of such co-operation the Committee on the Place of Modern 
Languages in the Curriculum, of which Dean Doyle is our repre- 
sentative. 

The second grave danger, which I believe was one of the first 
factors seriously to discredit the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages in this country, was the tendency to identify support of the 
teaching of a language with approval of the current political set-up of 
the country where that language was spoken. I am convinced that the 
panic-like dropping of German at the time of the World War, though 
perfectly understandable from an emotional point of view, was an 
irrational and ill-considered proceeding and a blow from which the 
prestige of language teaching has never fully recovered. It is hard to 
persuade the public that our subject has permanent value after we 
have once abandoned it abruptly. We know now that to abandon the 
language of a country because we do not like the political aspirations 
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of its chief executive is like disinheriting one’s favorite nephew 
because one does not like his nurse. Fortunately, for those of us who 
teach Spanish, it is impossible to identify our subject with any one 
governmental ideology, since the language and the culture of which it 
is the vehicle are contemporaneously the possession of, not one, but 
nineteen different political organizations. This should, however, not 
make us too complacent. We should always be on our guard against 
any attempt to restore the old fallacy. Political systems are like 
branches on the tree of a people’s culture. Time prunes away those 
which bear bitter or diseased fruit. So long as the roots are deep and 
healthy the tree can endure the operation and continue to bring forth 
good fruit in due season. 

Another and still more encouraging change in the changing world 
of the modern language teacher is that brought about by improved 
methods of communication between the different peoples of the globe. 
Soon the old argument, which we once thought permanent, that the 
average American student will never have occasion to hear or use a 
foreign language, will be entirely obsolete. This is especially true of 
Spanish. With Pan-American radio hours, short-wave reception from 
Spain and South America, and the broad, new highway into Mexico, 
the opportunities for using the language are legion. 

But these things, you may say, are trivialities—straws that we 
snatch at for comfort. Is not the whole philosophy of education being 
transformed before our eyes? Is not a curriculum being urged for 
our schools in which languages have less and less place? These are 
the changes which are threatening to overwhelm our world. It is 
these which fill us with apprehension and dismay. What are we to do 
in the face of them? 

At first glance the answer to the first question would seem to be an 
unqualified “Yes.” But let us look for a moment beneath the surface. 
What has been the declared aim and justification of free public edu- 
cation in the past? Has it not been to make of a man a “good citizen” ? 
And what is a “good citizen”? Has the answer to this question 
changed? Perhaps. Those of us who grew up before the war remem- 
ber a time when the answer seemed simple enough. A “good citizen” 
was an honest man who worked hard, lived within his income, paid 
his taxes, supported his church, was kind to his family, helpful to his 
neighbors, and—in my town, at least—was loyal to the Republican 
party. What is a “good citizen” today in America and how shall our 
schools produce him? 
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I have not the temerity to offer you a definition of my own, but 
the National Education Association of the United States in its latest 
publication, the slender volume called The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, attempts to answer our questions in the light 
of the newest educational theories. It groups the objectives of educa- 
tion under the headings “Self-Realization,” “Human Relationship,” 
“Economic Efficiency,” and “Civic Responsibility,” with a dozen or 
more subheadings under each topic. But when we read these chapters 
carefully we find that the objectives of “human relationship” can be 
simply expressed as those qualities which make a man a kind father 
and a good neighbor ; the objectives of “economic efficiency” are those 
which make him a capable and provident workman ; and the objectives 
of “civic responsibility” those which make him an honest, independent 
voter and taxpayer. There remain the objectives of “self-realization.” 
Expressed in almost outmoded terms these include our old friends 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, plus religious or moral training, 
health education, and the inculcation of aesthetic standards. I do not 
mean to say that in the report of the National Education Association 
there are not changes in the emphasis traditionally laid upon certain 
qualities of the educated man, but I do wish to assert that the funda- 
mental aims of education in our country are admitted here to be what 
they always have been and what they must continue to be so long as 
we live in a democracy. 

May I interrupt myself to say here that one of the factors in our 
environment subject to constant change is the professional vocabulary 
of the educational theorists? The more I read of the “new objectives” 
the more I am convinced that the theorists are hypnotized by their 
love of abstract words. They dress up the simplest concepts until 
these look strange and new. Then they tire of these fancy garments 
and discard them for newer fashions. Thus, within the little volume 
I have been referring to the word “objectives” is discarded in the 
middle of the argument and “directives” is used in its place. If the 
educational theorists and the modern language teachers only spoke 
the same everyday language when describing their aims we should not 
have so much difficulty in understanding that they are fundamentally 
the same. 

But if the end is the same, what of the means to that end? 

One of the chief emphases in the newer educational theory is on 
the need for individualization in education. This is quite proper in a 
democracy where we know that individuals must and should differ in 
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capacities and tastes. It is perhaps more imperative that provision 
should be made to adapt the curriculum to the individual student’s 
need today than ever before, for we now have boys and girls who are 
anything but book-minded forced to stay in school long after their 
capacity to profit from academic courses has been reached and passed. 
Formerly these pupils would have left school and received an indi- 
vidualized education in the mill, or behind the counter, or at some 
occupation far more congenial to them than studying from a book and 
strongly motivated by their immediate interest in their wages. For 
these boys and girls a new program—in fact, a new type of school 
altogether—may be necessary. To some of them, who will remain 
inarticulate even in their mother tongue, we language teachers can 
offer practically nothing. But the curriculum of the majority of our 
schools should not be made out with solely. their needs in mind, espe- 
cially if we are committed to the principle of individualized educa- 
tion. It does not justify the elimination of modern languages from 
the studies of the more literate students to say—I quote again from 
the National Education Association’s report: 

“Languages, ancient and modern, are now studied by thousands 
of children who will never acquire sufficient skill in them to be able to 
translate a single page or to conduct the simplest conversation.” 

If we grant that this is true there may be one of two reasons for it. 
The first is that these children may belong to the un-literate group of 
which we have just spoken. They should not be permitted to study a 
foreign language. The second reason is that the other children do not 
begin to study the language soon enough and do not continue it long 
enough. This is what I believe is really the matter with language 
teaching in America. It accounts for the popular fallacy that “Ameri- 
cans are poor linguists.” A Swiss lady of my acquaintance called my 
attention to the injustice of this statement the other day. “How can 
people say such a thing?” she asked. “When I see what you accom- 
plish here in America in two years’ study of a language it seems to 
me miraculous. In Switzerland we take twice as long to get the same 
results. But, of course, we go on studying much longer.” There is a 
slogan which has been coined recently to the effect that the “cure for 
the ills of democracy is more democracy.” I think we have every right 
to paraphrase this slogan and say “The cure for the ills of language 
teaching is more language teaching.” This should and must be our 
defense against the attacks of the educational theorists upon our 
subject. 
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But I wish to say now that I think it is time that we ceased to fight 
solely a defensive warfare. So far all the battles have been fought on 
our territory. We have put up a stubborn resistance, but we have not 
been bold enough in’counterattack. Our enemies are vulnerable and 
at a vital spot. They can strike, but they cannot cover. They do not 
know what subjects they should include in the curriculum to attain 
their objectives. In their own words: “There is . . . . need to discover 
new curricular emphases—new teaching materials, and new groupings 
of subject matter—which will contribute directly and powerfully to 
the attainment of the purposes proposed.” That is the problem! What 
subject will teach a boy to become a “co-operating member of a world 
community”? The educational theorists want to find one. 

Shall they take the natural sciences? These have enormous educa- 
tional advantages in their fundamental approach to knowledge. They 
can teach a boy how sacred facts are and how very difficult to obtain. 
But there is a long bridge to be passed between the laboratory and the 
outside world and he does not always carry what he has learned suc- 
cessfully over it. 

Well, then, what about the “social sciences” ? These have been for 
some time favored by the theorists as the means of orienting the stu- 
dent toward the world he lives in. Now they are assailed by doubts. 
Of course they do not want simply the “dry” facts of history shoved 
down the children’s throats. But when it comes to interpretations of 
history and economic and social philosophies what shall they teach? 
They are beginning to realize that these studies are frankly dynamite. 
Historical facts may be appraised with some degree of rational detach- 
ment, but almost any approach to economic questions today is sur- 
charged with emotion. Here is the entering wedge for indoctrination 
of the student with the teacher’s own political views. At high-school 
age a boy can be taught what to think about economics and politics. 
He is not yet old enough to be taught how to think on these subjects. 
He is not capable of weighing the advantages and disadvantages of 
different philosophies of government. He is highly susceptible to an 
emotional appeal on behalf of one system and can be molded into a 
little Fascist, a little Communist, a Tory, or a liberal by the instructor 
to whose propaganda he is exposed. A study of political philosophies 
should be reserved for students at the college level who have attained 
enough emotional maturity to form their own judgments and who 
have the opportunity to hear simultaneously or in immediate sequence 
teachers who represent various points of view. 
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What subject, then, should be taught to make our boy a “co-oper- 
ating member of a world community”? We language teachers know 
the answer. He should be given first the tools by which he can dis- 
cover for himself that there is more than one kind of civilization in 
the world. He can learn to use these tools while he is still very young. 
His mastery of them can grow with him. He can discover with their 
help—not by indoctrination, but by first-hand experience—sets of 
values, ways of thinking unlike his own. The knowledge of another 
people’s language is his surest protection against the distortions and 
untruths of propaganda, his surest guaranty that mutual respect and 
self-respect are not incompatible. In our hemisphere the language 
which obviously seems best suited as such a tool for the student’s 
highest needs is Spanish. We teachers of Spanish should be proud 
to be able to put this tool into our students’ hands. 

I believe that we should all go back to our jobs from this conven- 
tion strong in this pride and determined that our subject be recognized 
at its true worth. We should ask our boards of education and our 
curriculum-makers that language study be made a privilege for the 
leading half of the students, and that these be allowed to take it for at 
least six years. 

And we should adopt our critics’ methods. They have worked with 
the old political weapons of organization and pressure. We must do 
the same. Each one of us should constitute himself a Committee of 
One to see that in his institution and in his community the teaching 
of Spanish is given due recognition. Write letters to your newspapers. 
Make speeches. Take an active part in your Association. Talk to your 
students and your friends. Keep it up in spite of discouragements 
and some day we shall discover that the enemy has surrendered. There 
was once a time in the history of the world when no one studied for- 
eign languages. This period is known now as the “Dark Ages.” Be 
sure that after such a time there always follows a Renaissance. 


E. Herman HESPELT 


New UNIVERSITY 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


“Roosevelt Seeks Aid of Teachers; Sees Instructors in Spanish 
Spreading Good Will in the Western World.” This was the heading 
of the report in the New York Times of the Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish held in 
New York, December 30 and 31, 1938. The meeting was notable for 
the co-operation extended by the state and the city educational authori- 
ties and by the federal Department of State. Those who came from 
a distance were impressed with the fact that President Hespelt and 
the officers and committee members of the New York Chapter are 
alert and efficient, inspired with zeal for the study and teaching of 
Spanish. It was the feeling of many that soon we are to see a wide- 
spread improvement in the position of Spanish because of the present 
emphasis on Pan American solidarity. The social gatherings and enter- 
tainment features were found delightful by the two hundred members 
who, with wives and friends, were able to attend the various gath- 
erings. 

On the afternoon before the opening session, a reception and tea 
was given at the Casa de las Espafias by the Instituto de las Espajfias. 
It was well attended. Professor Federico de Onis gave a brief but 
thoughtful talk on the enduring greatness of Spanish culture. 

The Casa de las Espafias is housed in a handsome three-story 
building which was once a private mansion. The first floor is fur- 
nished as a large reception room; the second floor is the library and 
reading room; while the third floor contains the business offices of 
the Instituto de las Espafias and extensive cabinets of bibliography of 
Spanish and Spanish-American books. In addition to the books there 
is a goodly collection of periodicals in Spanish to which students have 
access. The walls are decorated with a great variety of articles and 
paintings of Spanish origin. The home-like Spanish atmosphere must 
react favorably on students’ interest in the language and literature. 
The other modern languages taught at Columbia University are like- 
wise aided by club houses maintained in the atmosphere of the people 
whose vernacular is being studied. 

The sessions of the Association on Friday, December 30, were 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, from 10 to 12 a.m. 
and from 2:15 to 4 p.m., Professor E. Herman Hespelt presiding. 
Many of the papers are being published in Hispania, and we can 
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hardly do more than mention them. Dr. José Martel, president of 
the New York Chapter, welcomed the visitors and told of the chap- 
ter’s encouraging growth and of the student contests that have been 
organized among the numerous high schools of the metropolis. The 
first literary paper, read by Professor Gregory G. LaGrone, was on 
Castillo Soloérzano, and dealt with this writer's careful prose style and 
satirical attitude toward the cultistas. “The Omen in the Plays of 
Guillén de Castro” was described by Professor L. L. Barrett; these 
agiieros, dire as a rule, are many and vividly presented—dreams, 
broken mirrors, howling dogs, precious stones lost from a ring. 
Metrics came in for consideration in the paper of Professor John T. 
Reid on the verso esdrujulo; this metrical device formerly was not 
felt to produce a comic effect ; the paper was followed by a brief dis- 
cussion. The two essays that followed treated of eighteenth-century 
literature : “The Influence of Pierre Bayle on Feijéo,” by Professor 
Charles N. Staubach, and “Voltaire’s Tragic Art in Spain in the 
Eighteenth Century,” written by Professor Charles B. Qualia and 
read by Professor D. W. Alden. Coming to the nineteenth century we 
considered “La Mujer en la Obra de Concha Espina,” a paper pre- 
sented by our Canadian colleague Professor Juan Cano; the heroines 
show melancholy combined with strength of character; most of them 
live with husbands whom they do not really love, but whose destinies 
they direct. Mr. Michael Lieb, of the New York Board of Education, 
gave an interesting talk (in which he announced that the steamship 
lines are to give a fifty per cent reduction to students and teachers 
who travel to Spanish America), and then he continued by reading 
Dr. Theodore Huebener’s paper on “Modern Languages in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” In certain schools of New York City, Spanish is 
offered in the eighth grade to selected pupils, and this work gives good 
results. The study of a foreign language in our schools should be car- 
ried on for five or more years, rather than being limited to two years 
as is so often the case. 

A unique feature and much appreciated courtesy was the exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings, drawings, and etchings, many of them showing 
the old Spanish buildings of Texas ; these were the work of Professor 
Frank Callcott, a member of our Association, who was present at the 
meeting. 

The afternoon program began with Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt's 


1QOn account of limited space the publication of several papers has been 
postponed to the May issue of H1spanta.—Editor. 
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“Report on the First International Congress on the Teaching of Ibero- 
American Literature,” which set forth the ideals and purposes of the 
permanent Instituto which resulted from the congress. There followed 
a paper by Professor Guy B. Colburn on “Greek and Roman 
Themes in the Spanish Drama,” and an interesting talk in Spanish by 
Mr. Philip Barbour of the National Broadcasting Company on edu- 
cational programs given by short-wave radio. The Company is plan- 
ning to acquire many brief talks concerning things Spanish to be 
recorded on records which can be used from time to time as occasion 
arises. Some of the records will be in Spanish. Dr. David Rubio 
described the Sala Hispanica at the Library of Congress, the gift of 
our honorary president, Archer M. Huntington. Professor Pedro 
Villa Hernandez spoke on “Facundo desde hoy,” drawing parallels 
between the earlier political tendencies in Argentina and those of con- 
temporary Europe. A fine contribution of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department was the paper given by Mr. Roy E. Mosher, Super- 
visor of Modern Languages, who spoke for a part of his time in 
Spanish. It is his observation that the most effective teachers of 
Spanish use the language considerably in the classroom from the start, 
have plenty of drill by answers given in chorus, and train the students 
to answer Spanish questions rather than spending all their time on 
translations. Professor Alfred Coester, Editor of Hispania, who 
spent last summer in Colombia, spoke on “Lessons Learned at Bogota.” 
The most important of these is the varied character of Spanish 
as spoken in the different countries of America, both in lexicology 
and pronunciation. In consequence the safest norm for teaching 
Spanish is Castilian with attention paid to dialectical peculiarities. 
Professor José Arce gave a comprehensive paper on the literature of 
Costa Rica, and Professor W. K. Jones described the voluminous 
dramatic production of the contemporary Chilean, Armando Moock. 

At the banquet Friday evening in the Commodore ballroom varied 
musical selections and solo dances were presented, and the Orfedn 
Estudiantil of the New York Chapter provided music for general 
dancing by the guests. Chairman Emilio Guerra introduced Professor 
Hespelt, president of the Association, who spoke in optimistic vein, 
and emphasized the need of giving the capable student a better chance 
in our classrooms. Mr. Richard F. Pattee, Acting Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the Department of State, delivered a ring- 
ing discourse on the present activities and future possibilities of this 
new governmental undertaking. He emphasized the fact that the 
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teaching of Spanish in this country must more and more orient itself 
toward the Spanish-speaking republics of the American continent. 
No matter what may happen politically in one country, the language 
will not be involved in the political ideology of that country as is the 
case with Spain. What happens to the teaching of a foreign language 
when tied to a political ideology was demonstrated by the fate of 
German during the Great War. Whereas the German language was 
widely taught in the United States, the enrollment in German classes 
shrank to less than half in many schools and in some states the teach- 
ing of German was even forbidden. 


Messages were read from Professor H. G. Doyle and Professor 
L. A. Wilkins. Mr. Lieb announced that a “Premio Wilkins” has 
been endowed to establish wholesome competition among the New 
York schools. From the Acting Secretary of State, who wrote in 
the absence of Secretary Cordell Hull at the Lima conference, the 
following splendid message was read : 


The effective development of inter-American cultural relations depends 
in large measure on the adequate dissemination of the knowledge of the 
languages of America. The role of the Spanish language in the develop- 
ment of the civilization and culture of the peoples of the other American 
Republics makes it particularly desirable that our schools and colleges 
encourage in every appropriate way a better knowledge of this language, 
which is spoken by a majority of the nations of the new world. A deeper 
understanding of the literature, arts, and thought must flow from a grasp 
of the language which is the vehicle of cultural expression. I am happy to 
greet the members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
on the occasion of this annual gathering with the expression of hope that 
their efforts to extend and improve instruction in the Spanish language 
may continue. 


[Signed] Sumner L. WELLES 


The following letter from the President of the United States was 
read and greeted with enthusiastic applause : Tue Waite House 


Mr. E. Herman Hespelt, President WASHINGTON 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish December 9, 1938 
New York University 

Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 


My bear Mr. HEsPeELt: 
Please extend my greetings to the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish on the occasion of its twenty-second annual meeting. The As- 
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sociation has an enviable opportunity to assist in laying the foundations 
for better mutual understanding between the nations of the Western World. 
I commend the members of the Association for their contributions to re- 
search and teaching in the field of Spanish, and upon their activities in 
promoting the intellectual co-operation of the countries of North, Central, 
and South America. I wish for the Association a most successful meeting. 
Very sincerely yours, 
[Signed] D. 


Saturday morning the Association was the guest of New York 
University in two of its buildings at Washington Square. The follow- 
ing papers were read, and for most of them there was time for brief 
discussion from the floor. “Galdés, a Modern Prophet,” by Professor 
Glenn Barr; “The Present Status of the Teaching of Spanish in 
France,” by Professor J. O. Swain; “Galdés’ Electra in Paris,” by 
Professor H. C. Berkowitz; “Some Basic Traits of Castilian,” by 
Professor Hayward Keniston. This last paper treated of phonetics, 
and from numerical readings of instruments compared English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian in such respects as tempo, sonority, 
rhythm, and pitch. Professor Leavitt O. Wright was unable to attend, 
and his paper was read by title: “Certain Grammar Technicalities Not 
Dealt with in Most Grammars.” 

Professor Keniston’s paper will not be published for some time 
yet, as he has not finished his investigations. When completed, it is 
likely that they will appear in book form. An interesting point is the 
fact that instruments demonstrate Spanish and Italian to be spoken 
at approximately the same tempo, which is much more rapid than the 
English; that is, in the same period of time, a greater number of 
syllables is enunciated by the speaker of Spanish and Italian than by 
the speaker of English. Common observation is thus confirmed. 

Luncheon was served at the University, after which the friends of 
Spanish gathered in a large, comfortable parlor to enjoy folk-songs, 
with guitar accompaniment, presented by five college students. Inter- 
pretative comment was furnished by Professor Roy Mitchell, the 
trainer of these talented young musicians. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
The twenty-second annual business meeting of the Association was 
held at New York University on December 31, 1938, at 2:15 p.m., 
President Hespelt in the chair. The Executive Council reported the 
election of Frances Douglas, Helen Phipps Houck, and John T. Reid 
to be for the next three years Associate Editors of Hispanta. It also 
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reported the selection of San Francisco as the place for the next an- 
nual meeting, and Professor Coester extended an invitation on the 
part of the Northern California Chapter and the San Joaquin Chapter. 

The Auditing Committee, consisting of H. H. Arnold and R. H. 
Williams, reported that the treasury accounts had been examined and 
found correct ; this report was accepted. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported a healthy net gain in member- 
ship, about five and one-half per cent, bringing the present total mem- 
bership, including honorary members and life members, to 1,685. The 
financial operations for the year ending December 15, 1938, were as 
follows : 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Balance from 1937.......... $2,231.84 President .................. $ 18.39 
HIspPaNnliA, advertising ...... 481.06 Secretary-Treasurer ........ 282.93 
Hispania, sale of back num- Chapter Adviser ........... 8.53 
7.00 Editor's revolving fund... .. 121.00 
HispaniA, sale of reprints.. 13.10 Business Manager .......... 40.71 
Sale of books and pamphlets 29.55 Huspanta, addressing ...... 20.80 
Sale of medals............. 274.96 Hispania, mailing ......... 50.16 
dined 91.32 Huspanta, printing ........ 2,887 .76 
Editor’s fund, increment... .. 14.12 Purchase of medals......... 331.36 
2,902.20 Postage and expressage..... 38.95 
Printing, miscellaneous ..... 106.11 
: Federation of Foreign Lan- 
Balance from 1938.......... $2,120.45 guage Teachers .......... 10.00 
Dues for 1939, to date...... 1,118.30 
Dues for 1940, to date...... $3,924.70 
Amount on hand............ $3,240.75 
Bills receivable ............ 60.00 
$3,300.75 


Less bills payable (including 
December Hispania) .... 750.00 


Acting as chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members, 
Professor Fitz-Gerald reported the name of Daniel Samper Ortega, 
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| 
Resources, including dues | 
paid in advance ..........$2,550.75 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND | 
United States Government : 
bonds, at par.............$1,200.00 
Savings account No. 7957... 57.00 
Total 
| 
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former librarian of the national library of the Republic of Colombia, 
and this scholar was unanimously elected an honorary member for life. 

The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of J. D. Fitz~-Gerald and 
Hymen Alpern, presented the following resolutions, which were 
adopted without opposition : 


Wuenreas, The inter-American policy of the United States government 
and enlightened public opinion are now more definitely committed than 
ever before to the ideal of better relations and genuine understanding 
among the twenty-one American republics, through closer cultural con- 
nection among the nations of this hemisphere, and 

Wuenreas, The American Association of Teachers of Spanish has al- 
ways been dedicated to this ideal, and has always upheld it as a fundamental 
objective of the teaching of Spanish in the United States; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 
annual conference assembled express its deep appreciation for the hearten- 
ing encouragement given to its efforts in the direction of building better 
inter-American cultural relations through the messages received and read 
at the annual dinner from the President of the United States and the 
Acting Secretary of State. And be it resolved that a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be sent by the secretary to the President of the United States 
and to the Acting Secretary of State. 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish re- 
affirm the existence of the close bonds of identity and interest between 
itself and the Pan-American Students Leagues and that it recommend that 
the sponsorship and direction of the activities of the clubs of these leagues 
be made an integral part of the work of each chapter of the Association. 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, in 
annual conference assembled, express its profound sense of gratitude to 
the officers and members of the New York Chapter and the various com- 
mittees ; to the New York University and to the management of the Hotel 
Commodore for their painstaking arrangements for our comfort and con- 
venience; to Professor Frank Callcott for his interesting exhibition of 
paintings ; to the publishers of La Prenza and La Voz for their generosity 
in giving publicity to our convention and in making available copies of 
their respective papers; and to the outgoing officers of the Association for 
their faithful and efficient service. And be it resolved further that a copy 
of the foregoing resolution be sent by the secretary to the institutions and 
persons concerned. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHAPTER ADVISER 


The Chapter Adviser has a more cheerful report than that of last year. 
True, the announcement of six new chapters made 1937 a banner year, 
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but that good news would have been still better had it not been necessary 
to report the apparent loss of six old ones. The feeling that these six, 
formerly so active, had to all intents and purposes folded up their tents 
and burned their minute-books was profoundly discouraging. 

So it is with the joy of the shepherd who has found some of his stray 
lambs that I give first place in this message to the three of those chapters 
who have returned to the fold with proof that they are very much alive. 
Only three now remain astray—Central Arizona, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
Again I ask the co-operation of those present at this meeting in stimulating 
these chapters to new life and in supporting those which seem weaken- 
ing—Lone Star, South Texas, and Columbus. 

The Southern and Western chapters should find incentive in the plans 
of New Mexico for celebrating the Fourth Centennial of the state in 1940. 
The common Spanish background and heritage should do much to draw 
them together in an enthusiastic sectional meeting, which will serve to 
unite and strengthen those chapters which are often unable to be repre- 
sented at an annual meeting. Such sectional meetings would be helpful 
aids throughout the year in cementing the interests and the loyalties of the 
Association, and I hope that those here present will carry back this sug- 
gestion to their chapters and definitely undertake the development of such 
a policy. That would be an excellent objective for 1939. 

And now I present my Christmas gift—another new chapter on the 
roster if we are to believe the brilliancy of its wrapping, but, this re- 
moved, we find that it is our old friend Southern Michigan. 

Will the meeting please welcome back our wandering lamb with loud 
and sincere applause? 

We have, then, a total of 32 chapters, and another in the making in 
Northern New England. As soon as its charter is completed and passed 
upon it will make the thirty-third. 

Of the 32 there have been full reports from 26, and of these several 
have been represented in every number of Hispania during the year. The 
other six have sent no reports of work accomplished, but three have com- 
municated with me to assure me that the chapter was still in existence and 
hoped to have reports in the coming year. 

Several chapters, possibly represented at this meeting, will wonder why 
their reports do not appear in the December Hispanza, and I take this 
opportunity of explaining that, owing to the necessity of sending in mate- 
rial rather earlier than usual, the reports arrived too late for inclusion, 
though they were punctual for the normal deadline. They will have their 
place in February. 

I close my report with the request that the meeting instruct me as to 
the proper procedure in regard to dropping chapters from the roster. There 
has been an implication of undue optimism in my claim of thirty-one (now 
thirty-two) chapters. Since I had had no notice of disbanding, and since 
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none was more than two years inactive in the matter of sending reports, 
I did not feel justified in lopping them off without further effort to awaken 
them. All had been notified more than once. 
Please consider these questions : 
1. How long a period of silence should elapse before the diane | is 
stricken from the roster? 
2. Should the chapter be definitely notified that if not heard from 
within a specified period it will be automatically dropped? 
3. When dropped, should its charter be destroyed or returned to the 
chapter? 


I am convinced that some positive decision should be made on this 


matter, and that this decision should be the action of the Association and . 


not that of the Chapter Adviser alone. I shall greatly appreciate your 
assistance, which will spare me much embarrassment. 

To all of the chapters who have so loyally contributed to the Adviser’s 
department, and who have availed themselves of my offers of suggestion 
or assistance in their work, my heartiest thanks, and to all of you 


j Feliz Afio Nuevo! 


Mary ELeanor Peters 


The report was accepted as well as the constitutions of the new 
chapters. 

The reading of the results of the election of officers was the next 
item of business. 

Professor Frank Callcott, teller for the annual election, reported 
that the ballots had been counted and the following persons found 
chosen to their respective offices: President (1939), Mary Eleanor 
Peters; Third Vice-President (1939-41), F. M. Kercheville ; Editor 
of Hispanta, (1939-41), Alfred Coester ; members of the Executive 
Council (1939-41), Charles P. Harrington, Elsie I. Jamieson ; mem- 
ber of the Executive Council (1939), Bess Bankhead. 

In the absence of the newly elected president, the chairman of the 
meeting turned the gavel over to the first vice-president, W. K. Jones. 
The amendment to the constitution (Article VIII, Section 4), which 
came before the meeting for action after being published, was passed, 
after a slight amendment concerning provision for installment pay- 
ments. This section is now as follows: “Section 4. Any person eli- 
gible to membership may become a life member by the payment of fifty 
dollars. Any member may become a life member by paying fifty dol- 
lars less one dollar for each year in which he has maintained his mem- 
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bership. The payment for life membership may be made in three 
equal annual instalments if the member so wishes.” A report was 
heard from J. D. Fitz-Gerald, representative of the Association in the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. The work of 
“Modern Language Educational Films” was explained by one of its 
officers, and after a discussion of its merits, and of the general ques- 
tion of the use of films in our teaching, a motion was passed to endorse 
this organization. The meeting then adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council met at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
on December 30, 1938, at 9 a.m. Present were Miss Adams, Profes- 
sors Barlow, Coester, Colburn, Fitz-Gerald (with proxies for Fichter 
and Miss Nicholson), Guerra, Hespelt, Jones, Place, and Reid (with 
proxy for Miss King). For the record, the president, E. H. Hespelt, 
reported that he had appointed J. D. Fitz-Gerald to represent the As- 
sociation on April 12, 1938, at the inauguration of Alfred Atkinson 
as President of the University of Arizona; that he had appointed 
Carmen Gémez Tejera to represent the Association at the Hostos 
Centenary Celebration to be held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, during 
the second week in January, 1939; that the Association was not rep- 
resented this year at the meeting of the National Foreign Trade 
Council because the invitation came too late to permit our arranging 
for a speaker on their program. 

The Editor of Hispanra recommended that Frances Douglas, 
Helen Phipps Houck, and John T. Reid be made Associate Editors, 
each to serve three years in accordance with Article IX, Section 3 of 
the Constitution ; it was so voted. For the Committee on Honorary 
Members, the chairman, J. D. Fitz-Gerald, presented the name of 
Daniel Samper Ortega, and this nomination was unanimously en- 
dorsed. There was discussion of our co-operation in the annual meet- 
ing of the National Foreign Trade Council, and it was voted that the 
matter be left to the discretion of the incoming president. There was 
informal discussion of the serious need of finding advertisers for 
Hispania, and numerous suggestions were made on this topic. The 
former vote of the council to hold the 1939 meeting in San Francisco 
was duly ratified, although another cordial and attractive invitation 
was received from educators and city officials of St. Louis. The meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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The newly constituted Executive Council convened on Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, at 3 p.m. at New York University. Present were Miss 
Adams, Professors Barlow, Coester, Colburn, Fichter, Guerra, Jones 
(presiding), Kercheville, and Place. The Council voted to reappoint 
Professor Fitz-Gerald as representative of the Association in 1939 in 
the National Federation of Foreign Language Teachers. In regard to 
the place of the 1940 meeting, after considering cordial invitations 
from St. Louis and from Albuquerque, it was voted that the Associa- 
tion hold its annual meeting of 1940 in New Mexico, at the invitation 
of the New Mexico Chapter and various public officials of the state, 
and thus participate in the Coronado Quatercentenary. The meeting 
adjourned. 

A number of the members of the Association enjoyed New Year’s 
Eve festivities at La Casita, in Greenwich Village, with the triennial 
convention of the Sigma Delta Pi fraternity, national Spanish honor — 
society for college students. The gathering was replete with song and 
merriment. John T. Reid made introductory remarks as national 
president; Willis K. Jones was elected vice-president ; homage was 
paid to Leavitt O. Wright, retiring president ; much appreciation was 
expressed for Catherine L. Haymaker, who was in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the evening. 


Guy B. Cotsurn, Secretary-Treasurer 


/ 


MERITS AND DEFECTS IN MODERN-LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


In the interest of concreteness and brevity, this discussion will 
be limited to conditions in the state of New York. 

Counting some three hundred private schools officially recognized 
by the State Education Department, there are approximately fourteen 
hundred secondary schools in the state. One of the smallest is a 
school in a mountain settlement not connected by wagon road with 
any other place, the only access to it being by railroad. The high- 
school department at present consists of two freshmen, one sophomore, 
one junior, and a teacher. This year there is a class in the first year 
of French and one in the third year, with a combined registration of 
three pupils. At the other extreme stand some of the New York 
City schools with enrolments of as high as 15,000 in a single school 
and departments of French, German, Italian, and Spanish and in 
some cases of Hebrew, the latter being taught by methods similar to 
those used in the other modern languages. 

Considering the state as a whole, the combined modern-language 
enrolment in secondary schools had been mounting steadily until the 
peak was reached in the year 1933-34. Since that year there has been 
a steady falling off. This is due in part to the tendency toward com- 
bining the small high schools into larger centralized units in which 
the more complete curriculum offering results in a smaller percentage 
of students electing a modern language. In the older and smaller 
schools so few subjects could be offered that many pupils were forced 
to take a language or two in order to fill up their program, regardless 
of whether they had any interest in the language or a reasonable 
amount of scholastic ability. The chief cause for the decline is the 
recent development of the junior high school set-up in what had for 
decades been 8-4 schools. This process has been hastened by making 
certain subjects compulsory in the junior high years that until a few 
years ago were taught in a comparatively small number of schools. 
These forces are likely to continue to operate for some time before 
the situation becomes stabilized. In some local situations there are 
other factors that are discouraging to the modern-language teacher. 
At the same time it is a mistake to consider the language situation in 
general alarming, so far as this state is concerned. We have more 
secondary school pupils in modern-language classes now than ten 
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years ago, or fifteen years ago, or twenty years ago, or at any previous 
time. And in that connection it should be noted that the state of New 
York includes approximately one-eighth of the secondary school 
pupils of the United States. If the enrolment continues to decrease at 
the present rate it will take seventeen years to bring it down to where 
it was when the Depression began in the fall of 1929. 

I do not mean for a moment to minimize the importance of using 
every legitimate means for increasing interest in modern-language 
study ; this is an age of advertising and teachers in some of the other 
fields are active in promoting their subjects. Fortunately many of the 
natural leaders in the modern-language field are already actively at 
work educating the public to the value of the modern languages. 
This is not the place to go into details on that subject but I do want 
to assure you that the languages have more friends and staunch 
supporters throughout this state than one might suspect from some 
articles that have appeared in modern-language publications. In the 
three and one-half short years that I have had the pleasure of being 
associated with the State Education Department, I nave seen German 
and Italian introduced into many schools. The reason for those lan- 
guages rather than Spanish is that there are great numbers of families 
of German or Italian origin in many of our cities and towns, whereas 
only seldom does one find a Spanish name among the high-school 
students outside of the metropolitan area. I find principals and super- 
intendents studying how to build up their modern-language depart- 
ment ; I find many principals who were formerly language teachers ; 
district superintendents invite me to go with them to visit all their 
language teachers, not only for the purpose of helping the teachers but 
also to show the superintendent how better to supervise the language 
work ; I find school superintendents and principals attending language 
conferences, sometimes to speak concerning the modern languages, 
sometimes to give a talk on France, Italy, Germany, or South America 
to which they had taken a vacation trip; I find the summer schools 
of French crowded with teachers who are trying to improve their own 
command of the language and usually they go back to their schools 
in the fall so full of enthusiasm that the effect on the modern-language 
enrolment becomes visible a year later. 

Our leading foreign language is French. There never has been 
any considerable amount of Spanish in this state outside of the met- 
ropolitan area and unless some totally unforeseen change in general 
conditions should occur there is not the slightest possibility that 
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there ever will be. Consequently, if I mention French frequently it 
is to be understood that it is because the number of students and 
teachers of Spanish is so small, especially in up-state New York, that 
many of the activities that we have in French do not exist in Spanish. 

One of the outstanding merits of our system is the manner in which 
school authorities are protected against the possibility of engaging as 
a teacher of a modern language a candidate who does not have an 
adequate preparation in the language. Before a teacher can be legally 
hired to teach French, German, Italian, or Spanish in a public high 
school of the state, outside of the Buffalo and New York City sys- 
tems, she must have a “teacher’s provisional certificate” validated for 
the language she is to teach and in addition she must have what we call 
“temporary certification of approval of oral work” in the language. 
(The two cities mentioned have their own examinations and certifica- 
tion systems and their certification is accepted by the state without 
any formalities.) This temporary approval is obtained by passing a 
three-hour written examination in the language and is ordinarily taken 
in February of the candidate’s senior year in college. Those who fail 
the February examination have another opportunity to qualify in 
August but only if they are regularly enrolled in courses in the lan- 
guage in a college summer session. Since the object of the examina- 
tions is to protect the schools, the candidate is given a passing rating 
if her paper indicates that her practical command of the language is 
such as to make it seem likely that she will be able to teach success- 
fully three years of the language in an average high school. The tests 
include questions on the geography, history, institutions, and lit- 
erature of the foreign country, and in the case of French they 
include the transcribing of a few sentences in the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association. Of the 700 to 800 candidates tak- 
ing the February examinations each year, about 65 per cent to 70 per 
cent are successful. Candidates who can submit proof of a reasonable 
amount of foreign study, or of a degree of Master of Arts in the 
language, are granted the certification without written examination. 

After a teacher has obtained a regular teaching position she may 
request an inspection of classes with a view to obtaining permanent 
certification in the language. Since it is impossible to visit every 
teacher in the classroom, the list of candidates for permanent cer- 
tification is thinned out by granting certification after an oral test to 
those concerning whose preparation and ability there is no question. 
The result of this system is that we have a more uniformly high 
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quality of teaching of the modern languages in the smaller schools 
than can be obtained in states in which the local school authorities have 
not this protection. 

One of the reasons that led to the establishing of this certification 
of approval of oral work was that it had been found by sad experience 
that college credits in a modern language could not be depended upon 
as a reliable index of the candidate’s knowledge of the language. A 
teacher is required to have not less than 18 semester-hours of college 
credit in a language, following two or three years of secondary school 
study, in order to have her general teaching certificate validated for 
the language. Experience shows that, although candidates sometimes 
pass the written examination for approval of oral work with a fair 
rating before they have the necessary 18 semester hours of credit, it 
is also true—and this is the sad part—that it often happens that seniors 
who are completing a college major in a language are unable to pass the 
written examination. The reason for this anomaly is usually that the 
college has allowed them to accumulate a goodly amount of credit in 
French or courses concerning French literature but given entirely 
in English. If a college language department believes that it can give 
its students a more valuable education by offering them courses in 
English concerning French literature or Spanish literature, that is its 
own concern, but we maintain that an institution that pretends to pre- 
pare for the teaching of a modern language is doing its students an 
injustice if it permits them to believe that they are getting an adequate 
preparation for teaching by taking courses in which they never speak 
and seldom hear the foreign language. This constitutes a grave defect 
in the modern-language teaching of some colleges and universities. 

It has been encouraging, however, to find that every year more 
and more such institutions are attempting to remedy the situation. 
Some have introduced new courses entirely in the foreign language 
that are obligatory for teaching majors. Some have established a 
Maison Frangaise in which prospective French teachers live during 
their junior and senior years and so get an opportunity to gain a com- 
mand of the language such as can only be surpassed by residence 
abroad. A few institutions have so organized their work as to permit 
prospective French teachers to spend their junior year in France and 
some of the smaller colleges that could not manage a group of their 
own have arranged for their students to join other groups. Some 
universities that do not have a Maison Frangaise the year round have 
established one for their summer session, so that at a comparatively 
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small expense prospective teachers whose command of the language 
is not satisfactory for high-school teaching at the time they receive 
their A.B. degree, may in a summer session make a great improvement 
in their oral command of the language they wish to teach. Where 
the summer courses are conducted entirely in French and the students 
of French live in a Maison Frangaise and so hear and speak nothing 
but French for six weeks, the improvement made in one summer is 
often astonishing. 

In recent years the number of courses in “education” required for 
teachers’ certificates has been increased and in addition an ever in- 
creasing number of teachers and prospective teachers who wish to 
take college courses after having earned the Bachelor’s degree work 
for a Master’s degree in education. From the point of view of one 
who is interested primarily in the teaching of the modern languages 
this trend seems unfortunate, since many a prospective teacher who 
has barely passed the written examination in French and whose oral 
command of the language is mediocre spends the time and money to 
acquire a Master’s degree without noticeably improving her prep- 
aration in the subject she hopes to teach. It seems to some of us 
that this constitutes a defect in the teacher-training program. 

One feature of our school system which has done much to secure 
a comparatively high level of attainment in the smaller schools is the 
system of state-wide uniform examinations in high-school subjects. 
They are known as the “Regents’ examinations” from the fact that the 
supreme governing board of the state educational system is the “Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New York.” It is true 
that in schools large enough to have several full-time teachers of 
modern languages under the supervision of an energetic department 
head, such examinations are seldom necessary for maintaining stand- 
ards and may even at times tend to exert an influence in the opposite 
direction because of their being easier than the tests the local teachers 
would give. 

In the smaller schools, however, where the inexperienced teacher 
begins her career, where changes in personnel are frequent and where 
the modern-language teacher seldom has supervision by anyone 
familiar with the language or with methods of teaching it, the Regents’ 
examinations have been a powerful factor in securing better teaching 
than they would otherwise have had. The inexperienced teacher can 
tell by looking at the question papers of former years that her pupils 
must acquire a genuine mastery of a certain amount of material and 
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of certain skills. Were it not for the 25 per cent of credit given to the 
oral-aural part of the examinations many teachers would never attempt 
any oral work. The effect of the Regents’ examinations on teaching 
procedures in this respect is very evident when methods of teaching 
in our average small high schools are compared with those of com- 
parable schools in states that have no provision for exerting similar 
supervision. 

Since 1926 when the certification of approval of oral work became 
obligatory for modern-language teachers, the high-school examinations 
have contained a dictation worth 10 per cent, and an aural comprehen- 
sion test worth 10 per cent in the Two-Years test and 15 per cent 
in the Three-Years and the Four-Years tests. The result of these 
features of the Regents’ examinations, plus the state supervisory pro- 
gram, plus the supervisory program of the cities that have a language 
supervisor, has been that with few exceptions modern-language classes 
throughout the state are taught by a modified direct method rather 
than by the grammar-translation methods that were all too common 
at one time. We believe that this is one of the outstanding merits 
of our modern-language teaching. 

The publicity given the report of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, with its emphasis on the reading objective, and the correspond- 
ing change in the type of textbooks that have appeared in the past 
decade, brought a steady increase in attention to reading and in New 
York City it led to a revision of the city syllabus, making reading 
the chief objective. Inasmuch as far too many up-state teachers, 
however, were still but little affected by this movement, a change was 
made three years ago in the Regents’ examinations whereby 10 per 
cent less credit is given to translation from English to the foreign 
language and the extra credits given to a comprehension passage 
followed by questions in the foreign language. In order that the entire 
ten points may be given for comprehension, the answers to these ques- 
tions are in English. This change has already noticeably increased the 
amount of reading matter studied in a gratifyingly large number of 
schools. In many schools a goodly percentage of the pupils really 
“attain the reading adaptation” early in the course and by the third 
year are able to do extensive reading with a fair degree of ease. In 
some they are even able to give fluent oral reports on entire books 
read outside of class. We feel pleased with the progress that has been 
made along this line and believe that it constitutes another of the 
“merits” of our modern-language teaching. 
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Another recent experiment that is bringing gratifying results is 
the inclusion of a “civilization” question in the Regents’ examinations. 
The teachers had long been accustomed to an occasional optional 
question of this nature but its effect was not general until we began to 
include a 5 per cent question on every paper. The first two or three 
times an alternative question was given in order to avoid any possible 
injustice to pupils, but in the past two years there has been a required 
civilization question on every paper. Supervisory visits of the past 
two years have shown a steadily increasing attention to the geography, 
history, and customs of the foreign country. This is surely another of 
the “merits.” 

Another experiment is the system of modern-language “section 
meetings.” At the time of the autumn meetings of the State Teachers 
Association and at many other gatherings of teachers, the modern- 
language teachers of the zone or county or supervisory district hold a 
“section meeting” for the discussion of common problems. Some- 
times there are outside speakers, sometimes a panel program to which 
several local teachers come prepared to speak on various phases of a 
general topic, and usually the speeches are followed by an animated 
round-table discussion. Some of the universities that stress teacher 
training have their own annual conference of this sort. Syracuse 
University has a “modern-language forum” during the summer ses- 
sion. The New York State College for Teachers organizes a complete 
program of subject conferences as part of its alumni week-end in 
the early spring. The blue ribbon for the largest and most complete 
language meetings, however, goes to New York University whose 
“annual foreign language conference” brings out several hundred 
language teachers from the metropolitan area and from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, on 
a Saturday in November. After a general session of addresses the 
teachers separate for a half-dozen simultaneous panel discussions 
which are followed by a dinner meeting for the entire group with a 
program lasting well into the afternoon. And, last but not least, many 
active chapters of the various language associations bring teachers to- 
gether at more or less regular intervals, some of them meeting monthly 
with a large attendance. These frequent conferences go far toward 
keeping the teachers alert and in touch with what other teachers are 
doing in their field. 

Related to these conferences and yet an institution in itself is the 
“teacher clinic” or “visiting day.” Each spring a circular is mailed out 
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to all schools giving the dates of the various visiting days for modern- 
language teachers. So far as practicable, schools are selected that are 
large enough to teach three or four modern languages and to have 
several classes in session simultaneously throughout the day. On a 
typical visiting day some forty to sixty teachers meet for a brief pre- 
liminary conference and then visit classes for four or five periods. 
During the afternoon there is a round-table discussion of teaching 
methods based on what has been seen during the day in the various 
classes. This has been found to be one of the most effective means of 
improving instruction on a large scale. A typical reaction to the 
teacher clinic, of the teacher in a small and remote school, was that 
of a young woman whose French classes had been found mediocre al- 
though she herself had an excellent command of the language and was 
doing fine work in the other subject she was teaching. When the con- 
ference broke up in the afternoon, she remained seated until the room 
was nearly empty and then came up and said, “I want to thank you for 
urging me to come here today. It has been a revelation to me; I 
didn’t know it was possible to obtain such results in high school. I 
hope you will visit my classes again in the fall ; I shall try to show you 
classes similar to these.” The energetic chairman of the French de- 
partment of a group of small high schools recently wrote, “After the 
helpful conference of last Friday I fully appreciate what you meant 
when you said that we had not seen other people teach in so long 
that we did not realize what could be accomplished.” 

When assigning the topic for this talk, Dr. Hespelt requested that 
I try to explain why it is that some teachers succeed and others fail. 
It would take hours to tell all that the successful teachers do and why 
they are successful, but a few minutes will suffice to indicate the 
reasons for a great majority of the failures. By “failures” is to be 
understood not necessarily failure so complete as to result in losing 
one’s position but rather failure to measure up to one’s opportunities, 
to accomplish what others would accomplish under the same circum- 
stances. 

The first thing that one thinks of in this connection is lack of 
preparation in the subject. We meet this occasionally in the private 
schools, which are only partially subject to the certification regulations, 
but in the public high schools these regulations not only protect the 
schools fairly well against unprepared teachers but also protect the 
teacher against being forced to try to teach a subject in which she 
has not a reasonable amount of training. 
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There is a related factor, however, that seems in many cases un- 
necessary, namely, that a large number of teachers do not make a 
reasonable effort to keep up the language they are teaching and to 
improve as they teach. Most of those who really know a language 
well before they begin to teach it study up carefully on the background 
material needed to amplify topics as they come to them in their teach- 
ing, they read extensively, take advantage of every opportunity to 
talk the language with natives, attend modern-language conferences, 
subscribe to such periodicals as the Modern Language Journal and 
Hispania, keep posted on current events in the foreign country, visit 
near-by larger schools for the purpose of picking up ideas concerning 
teaching methods, and even attend summer schools and go abroad 
summers. Unfortunately, however, those who most need these things 
seem in general the least inclined to do any of them, with the result 
that in many cases, instead of becoming better teachers with each year 
of experience, they tend to slip backward with each passing year, 
using stereotyped cram methods to get their pupils to pass the Regents’ 
examinations and losing rather than gaining in pronunciation and oral 
command of the language. 

There are also teachers—and for these I have great sympathy and 
spend a good bit of time in the course of a year trying to help some 
of them—who are interested in the subject and work hard without 
obtaining correspondingly good results. These are the teachers with- 
out imagination. They teach according to rules. At a conference they 
hear a successful teacher tell how he meets a certain situation and for 
the next year they imitate his method in all its details even though 
their own local conditions may be so different that this method will 
not work at all well there. When such a teacher can be closely super- 
vised long enough he may gradually acquire a rule for every situation 
and do fairly good work, but a change of schools or even of textbooks 
may mean that he has to start all over again. If the unimaginative 
teacher does not happen to have a genuine interest in the language and 
more than average determination, he soon drifts into an unrelated de- 
partment or out of teaching entirely, and few regret his going; but 
for those who are as genuinely interested in the language and in the 
teaching of it as are some of the individuals that I am thinking of in 
this connection, I hope that those of you who are in supervisory re- 
lations to teachers are doing your best to be patiently helpful. 

There is a situation, or rather an all-too-common state of mind, 
that would be amusing if it did not tend to produce a vicious circle of 
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diminished efficiency in modern-language teaching. It is a variety of 
what is known in some circles as “passing the buck.” I refer to the 
tendency of the high-school teacher to account for her own mediocre 
results by blaming the elementary school teachers for not having 
taught habits of accuracy and clear thinking and a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of English grammar. Then a few years later some 
college instructor will be explaining that the reason he is conducting 
his French courses chiefly in the English language is the inadequate 
preparation the students received in high school. In four more years 
the poor victim of all this either is unable to obtain a teaching position 
because she has failed the teacher’s examination in French or she is 
herself using antiquated and ineffective methods in a high school. 
When she is criticized she blames everything on the weak preparation 
the college gave her. In most cases she teaches much as her teachers 
had taught her and the vicious circle is complete. 

A few teachers make the mistake of trying to make the reading 
objective too exclusively their aim. When this is carried so far as 
to neglect pronunciation and training in understanding the spoken 
language, and when the teacher thinks children should not be taught 
any grammar at all, systematically, it has been our observation that he 
seldom secures as good results even in comprehension of the printed 
page as do those who begin with an oral-aural approach and some 
training in functional grammar leading up to a genuine “attainment of 
the reading adaptation.” In connection with the Regents’ examinations 
we have often been surprised to find that some of the teachers who 
were the most outspoken advocates of limiting high-school language 
teaching to reading were the first to complain of the difficulty of the 
passages that we had given for translation to English or for testing of 
comprehension by answering questions on the passage. 

One of the most conspicuous differences between the effective and 
the less effective teachers lies in the extent to which they make use of 
the following procedures: Most of the effective ones use the foreign 
language very largely as the language of the classroom from the very 
beginning of the first semester ; they use a variety of direct-method ex- 
ercises for drilling in functional grammar instead of depending on 
translation from English to the foreign language; they make much 
use of chorus drill for pronunciation and fixing forms and con- 
structions and in the second- and third-year classes many of them re- 
quire much free reproduction in the foreign language of material read. 
As all these means tend to increase the rate at which a class learns a 
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language, they are some of the outstanding characteristics of the 
efficient teacher. 

In some situations the best of teachers obtain disappointing results 
because of factors beyond their control. One of these is the admin- 
istrative policy of combining classes when the registration falls below 
normal, For example, I recently visited a school in which the first and 
second semesters of the third year of French and the first semester of 
the fourth year form one section of 32 pupils. In German there is a 
similar section of 41 ; the second- and third-year Spanish pupils are in 
another class of 37, and in Italian all the pupils of the second, third, 
and fourth years are together in one section of 30. And the man who 
was teaching the combined class of 41 in German has six other Ger- 
man classes daily with a total enrolment in his seven classes of 221 
pupils! 

In some places the average pupils are held to a snail’s pace by the 
teachers’ attempts to help the slowest ones enough so that they may 
pass. The superior pupils of the school are in classes with those of low 
linguistic ability, making it discouraging for the slow pupil, keeping 
the average pupil from getting as much language as he is capable of, 
and encouraging habits of indolence in the bright pupil. In the small 
school the only solution is usually to guide the pupils of less than 
normal scholastic ability away from language classes and give the 
superior pupil special supplementary projects and longer assignments. 
In a school, however, that is large enough to have several sections of 
beginning Spanish, it is not at all impossible to have one section re- 
served for those who will have to advance more slowly than the aver- 
age and another reserved for the superior pupils. The whole Albany 
school system is organized with three ability levels: A sections for 
the superior pupil, B for the average pupil whether he is preparing 
for college or not, and C for the slow group, the latter not being re- 
quired to take the Regents’ examinations. 

Some principals and superintendents, encouraged by the success 
of instructional units for allowing pupils to advance individually at 
the rate they are capable of in such subjects as arithmetic and history, 
have ordered their language teachers to work up similar units. I 
have visited French classes that were being taught by such units and 
in every case have found the experiment a dismal failure. The reason 
for the unsatisfactory results is obvious to any language teacher ; it 
permits very little oral drill or teaching of the entire class simulta- 
neously. When thirty pupils are working at any given time on from 
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ten to twenty different lessons the instruction can only be individual, 
which means that the teacher can help each child not more than 
an average of 1% minutes a day as contrasted with the 30 to 40 
minutes of teaching and drill that each would normally get. It is too 
much to expect that the average high-school pupil can learn his first 
foreign language satisfactorily and rapidly merely by writing out ex- 
ercises day after day and passing them to the teacher to correct and 
hand back. In exceptional circumstances, when wide range of ability 
is unavoidable in a class, the secret of successful differentiation of in 
struction to meet individual differences is to assign a common lesson 
each day on which oral drill can profitably be based but give additional 
differentiated assignments to those desiring report ratings in the higher 
levels. I have seen this sort of differentiation used with good results 
in a school not large enough to have sections representing different 
ability levels. 

In conclusion may I say that I feel a bit worried lest I may have 
seemed too prone to criticize. I repeat that I discussed these defects 
because that seemed the quickest way to cover the field. I am an op- 
timist by nature ; I believe that it is the natural thing for a teacher to 
be successful and that the majority of our teachers are reasonably 
successful. What I have tried to do was to make clear some of the 
factors that most frequently prevent this normal success. 


Roy E. MosHEer 


Supervisor of Modern Languages 
State EpucaTion DEPARTMENT 
Avsany, N.Y. 


GALDOS’ ELECTRA IN PARIS 


Three important events in the long literary career of Galddés 
brought his motives into question: his appearance as a dramatist in 
1892, the resumption of the series of Episodios nacionales in 1898, 
and the production of Electra in 1901. In the case of this sensational 
play it has been repeatedly asserted by hostile critics that its so-called 
religious thesis was calculated to win for its author the undisputed 
dramatic reputation which his preceding eight theatrical works had 
failed to establish ; that its staging was carefully timed to take advan- 
tage of the anticlerical feeling which was then running high in Spain 
because of the famous Ubao affair. But prying into personal motives, 
however pleasant a pastime, does not necessarily result in valid ex- 
planations. And so, it might be well to consider at least Galdds’ ad- 
mitted intention in writing Electra. In an interview held the morning 
after the “estreno” he said: 

En Electra puede decirse que he condensado la obra de toda mi vida, 
mi amor a la verdad, mi lucha constante contra la supersticién y el fana- 
tismo y la necesidad de que olvidando nuestro desgraciado pais las rutinas, 
convencionalismos y mentiras, que nos deshonran y envilecen ante el 
mundo civilizado, pueda realizarse la transformacion de una Espafia nueva 
que, apoyada en la ciencia y en la justicia, pueda resistir las violencias de 
la fuerza bruta y las sugestiones insidiosas y malvadas sobre las con- 
ciencias.* 


Such, then, was the idea which inspired him, and its inception oc- 
curred long before the Ubao episode became a national scandal. 
Obviously, the foregoing explanation does not apply to the story 
of the fortunes of Electra in Paris. Galdés’ correspondence files 
testify to the wide interest—not necessarily artistic—which his latest 
dramatic success aroused among free-lance translators in several 
countries. As one might expect, Galddés interpreted that interest as 
enthusiasm for the literary merit and philosophic significance of his 
play. He apparently gained the conviction that Electra was a work 
of transcendental importance, at least for those countries in which 
freedom of conscience was a vital problem. He was so naively flat- 
tered by the letters which he received from abroad that he flatly re- 
jected the advice of his admirers who feared that Electra would fail 


1Cf. En casa de Galdés, in Diario de Las Palmas, February 7, 1901. 
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to impress foreign critics and audiences. Galdés’ attitude may be 
inferred from the following account : 


— Vea usted — decia el maestro enternecido — vea Vd.: de todas partes 
del mundo me piden autorizacién para representar mi drama... En Ale- 
mania, en Inglaterra... en Francia... en Rusia misma los impresarios se 
disputan “eso.” 

Y en la palabra tan desdefiosa de “eso” habia una ternura infinita.? 


To be sure, within a few months the play was staged in Rome, 
Lisbon, Moscow, and Kief.* English and German interest in it 
apparently never extended to the impresarios. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, it was felt that no German public could stand 


solchen hochtrabenden und dabei doch inhaltlosen Schwulst der Sprache 
durch fiinf geschlagenen Akten. Galddés’ Electra zahit literarisch nicht 
mit, aber die politischen Begebenheiten Spaniens haben das Stiick zu einem 
der erfreulichsten Kulturhistorischen Ereignisse Spaniens gemacht.* 


Negotiations for the production of Electra in Paris began early, and 
by March 1901 Paul Milliet was authorized to translate it. 

There can be little doubt that Galdés would have prized a triumph 
in France much higher than his success in Spain, and although he 


ardently hoped for one he harbored no illusions about an enthusiastic 
reception by the French press and public. His translator, Paul 
Milliet, entertained a different opinion. In a letter to Galdés, dated 
March 23, 1901, he says: 


“Permettez-moi de vous dire que je ne partage pas de votre scepticisme 
au sujet de l’accueil que les théatres parisiens font aux ceuvres étrangéres.”® 


2Cf. E. Gémez Carrillo, La vida teatral, in La Nacién (Buenos Aires), 
June 19, 1904. 

8 The Italian translation, staged in the Teatro Manzoni in April (May?) 
1901, was not successful. In Lisbon it was produced in the Dona Amelia, April 
12-15, 1901. For a statement concerning Electra in Russia, cf. N. Tasin, Pérez 
Galdés en Rusia, in La Jornada (Las Palmas), January 20, 1920. Belgium had 
to be satisfied with an illustrated lecture given by Easton Bergé before a large 
audience at the University of Brussels early in April 1901. 

* Cf. “E. E.,” Ein spanisches Strassenkampf-Drama: Electra, in Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, April 27, 1901. 

5 From a letter in Galdés’ correspondence files in Santander. It is worth 
noting that Galdés’ apprehension about the attitude of Parisian theaters toward 
foreign works is somewhat naive. Playwrights like Ibsen, Bjérnson, Haupt- 
mann, D’Annunzio, and Pinero were very favorably received in France. 
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One suspects that M. Milliet had taken definite steps to bolster his 
personal confidence regarding Electra; it is a significant fact that, as 
if by some preconcerted agreement, all comments on the play and 
general appraisals of Galdés appeared in French newspapers and 
periodicals at about the same time. And the prevailing judgments 
are sufficiently laudatory to arouse suspicion concerning the motives 
which inspired them. Thus, Henri Becker writes: 


Electra n’est pas seulement un prodigieux succés de théatre et de librai- 
rie... Elle est vraiment dans l’air, ou plutét il semble qu’elle a créé une 
atmosphére; et je n’en veux pour preuve que la Revue sérieuse qui a pris 
son nom pour titre et pour programme.® 


Somewhat less restrained is the praise nonees not on Electra but 
on Galdés by Albert Bloch: 


Galdés est acclamé par toute l’Espagne. Nous pouvons joindre nos 
acclamations a celles qui retentissent au dela des Pyrénées: il fait partie 
avec Zola, avec Ibsen, avec Bjérnson, avec Tolstoi, de la pléiade des grands 
génies qui pensent au peuple et qui le font penser. II est un des maitres de 
ce théatre du peuple, honni par la réaction, et qui la vaincra." 


The Parisian impresarios, however, were not to be influenced by 


the inspired critics, and toward the middle of 1901 Milliet was obliged 
to announce that negotiations were temporarily suspended for the 
staging of Electra. 

They were resumed three years later. Galdés must have consid- 
ered the time exceedingly propitious for a renewal of effort. Relations 
between the Vatican and France had been severed early in 1904. Agi- 
tation against religious orders was intense, especially with reference 
to their educational activities. Surely Electra could lend tremendous 
aid to the anticlerical cause. And Galdds lost little time in appearing 
in Paris in person. He left nothing undone in an attempt to build up 
the drama which he now regarded as his favorite. It must have been 
a trying experience for him to adjust himself even temporarily in 
the literary Bohemia of the French capital. “Dans les quelques cé- 


® Cf. A. Henri Becker, L’Electra de Pérez Galdés, in Le Siécle, April 4, 1901. 

7 Cf. Albert Bloch, Benito Pérez Galdés, in Revue d’art dramatique, Vol. X 
(1901), p. 307. One could regard as part of an advertising campaign the excerpts 
from Electra which Arvéde Barine published in the Journal des Débats (either 
March or April 1901) and the long summary with generous samples of the play 
by Héléne Douesnel in La Foi et la Vie, IV, 7, April 1, 1901. 
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nacles littéraires ou il fut présenté et admiré,” comments one of his 
friends, “il se contentait d’observer les écrivains frangais et se renfer- 
mait dans une froide réserve.”* Eventually he gathered up sufficient 
courage to ask his friend Ernest Lajeunesse to read Electra and to 
express his opinion frankly. Lajeunesse complied with Galdés’ re- 
quest, but, as he did not wish to offend him, he stated that Miseri- 
cordia was a masterpiece and that its vivid etchings of the Madrid 
beggars and poor were superior to all the works of Gorki. But Galdés 
pressed the Frenchman for an opinion about the play until he forced 
him to say that it would not succeed in Paris and that it deserved no 
success. Galddés stopped admiring Lajeunesse, and after this incident 
he would often mumble: “No me entiende.’”*® 

But Galdés had inherited the indomitable will and stubbornness 
of his mother ; he would not be discouraged by all the literary cénacles 
of Paris. He had other admirers in the city, and he gathered about 
him Jean Ajalbert, Ephrem Vincent, and Paul Milliet. Together they 
closeted themselves for days and weeks and worked feverishly to 
dress up Electra a la parisienne. And Galdés, who normally believed 
in a simple, easy, spontaneous style, suddenly developed Flaubert’s 
stylistic punctiliousness. With his collaborators he argued the value 
of individual words, changed the tone of each exclamation, and even 
shifted commas on a large scale. The job done, he returned to Madrid 
to await developments.’° 

Paul Milliet and Adolfo Calzado" now launched a vigorous cam- 
paign among impresarios and writers in order to dispose of Electra. 
Many French literary figures were persuaded to plead its cause before 
the founder of the Théatre Libre. Antoine examined the play and 
declared that even at the risk of being considered guilty of bad taste 
he would not stage it."* The Théatre Porte Saint Martin was less 
scrupulous and it undertook to introduce Electra to the Parisians. 
May was marked for Galddés’ supreme dramatic triumph, since that 
was the month selected by the French reactionaries for a monster 


®§ Cf. M(anuel) B(ueno), Pérez Galdés, in Comedia (a clipping without date 
in Galdés’ Santander home). 


® Cf. E. Gémez Carrillo, loc. cit. 

10 Jbid. 

11 Galdés’ “agent” in Paris. His letters tell most of the story about the 
French version of Electra. 

12 Cf. E. Gémez Carrillo, op. cit. 
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demonstration in behalf of the religious orders. Electra, it was ap- 
parently calculated, would serve as an effective counterdemonstration 
and would crush the clerical forces of the Republic. And while his 
collaborators were busy in Paris, Galdés was nervous in Madrid. This 
he confided to his friend, A. Henri Becker, who was entrusted with 
the important task of preparing the population through the press. 
“Ah!” wrote Galdés a few weeks before the fatal event, 

“la terrible chose que la représentation d’une piéce 4 Paris! C’est une 
affaire interminable, ot |’on ne trouve jamais ni la réalisation de son désir, 
ni la perte de toute espérance.”!* 


It would seem that Galdds, like many of his fictional characters, 
had a “corazonada” about the fate of Electra, for he knew that was 
not the drama of his inspiration that Paul Milliet had presented to 
the Théatre Porte Saint Martin but a more or less free adaptation of 
it. Some important changes had already been made three years before. 
In a letter dated April 4, 1901, Milliet wrote to Galdés: 


J’ai da, par exemple, changer quelques mots dans la scéne vii du 2éme 
acte, entre Electra et Cuesta; et dans la scéne vi du 3éme acte entre Electra 
et Maximo. Ces deux scénes traitent le sujet délicat des amoureux (no- 
vios) d’Electra: et ce qui parait trés simple en Espagne, non seulement 
semblerait compliqué en France, mais dénaturerait méme le caractére 
d’Electra dans l’esprit des spectateurs parisiens. On aurait vite fait, sinon 
de prononcer le mot de “demi-vierge” cher a mon confrére Marcel Prévost, 
du moins de trouver que certaines mesures coercitives de Pantoja sont 
justifiées par la légerté de conduite d’Electra. Et ces mesures auraient été, 
aux yeux de toute une catégorie de spectateurs, justifiées également par la 
crainte d’un atavisme maternel.'* 


But other serious emendations were made subsequently by the 
translator. He suppressed Scene xi of the second act and replaced 
the naively amusing incident of the letters with a discussion of con- 
vents, renunciation, and duties to society. Very regrettable from 
Galdés’ standpoint must have been the omission from Act V, Scene 
vii, of Electra’s contention that what Cuesta calls “el coro de angeles 
divinos” is in reality only “los hijos del hombre que alegran la vida,” 
for in that phrase lay for the author the justification of the prominent 


18 Cf. A. Henri Becker, A propos d’Electra, in Le Siécle, May 10, 1904. 
14 Galdés’ correspondence, Santander. 
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role which he assigned children in his works. In the same act the 
severely criticized ghost scene was removed, leaving the relations 
between Maximo and Electra rather obscure, confused, and incom- 
prehensible.** And poor Dofia Evarista would probably be hissed 
more in Paris than in Madrid because her name was now Dojia Per- 
fecta!** The extent to which Milliet transformed Electra may be 
gathered from the following appraisal : 


Il ne faudrait point juger l’ceuvre de Pérez Galdés par |’“adaptation” 
offerte l’autre soir au public de la Porte Saint Martin. Certes, M. Paul 
Milliet a conservé plusieurs scénes fort jolies ou trés émouvantes, mais il 
a développé outre mesure les tirades cléricales ou anticléricales ou se 
manifestent les théories adverses de Pantoja et de Maximo. Un “monsieur 
de l’orchestre” bien informé m’assure qu’il est allé chercher les développe- 
ments dans nos archives parlémentaires, et que les discours de plusieurs 
députés, de droite et de gauche, auront l’honneur d’étre applaudis ou siffiés 
au théatre de la Porte Saint Martin. Je n’ai pas pu vérifier l’exactitude de 
ce renseignement. Le drame d’Electra, ainsi arrangé ou dérangé, a paru 
trop encombré de rhétorique... Il eit mieux valu donner purement et 
simplement une traduction littérale du texte espagnol.?” 


Paris did not lag far behind Madrid in the riotous reception which 
it accorded Electra the nights of the “répétition générale” and the 
“premiere” (May 19 and 20, 1904). The riot was, of course, supplied 
mostly by the galleries, but neither was the performance witnessed 
impassively by the “sélection moitié littéraire, moitié mondaine qu’on 
appelle le Tout Paris des premiéres, ou plutét des répétitions géné- 
rales.”** Even this latter element in the audience read a maliciously 
humorous meaning into such details as the multiple paternities which 
hover over Electra’s crib, the references to the apparitions of Eleu- 
teria, and the naiveté with which Electra swallowed Pantoja’s fibs.’® 
The first act, with its slow and detailed exposition, went off without 
any untoward incident, but the appearance of Pantoja in the second 


15 Cf. R. Blasco, Galdés en Paris: Estreno de Electra, in La Correspondencia 
de Espatia, May 20, 1904. 

16 Cf, “X. X.,” Electra, in Le Temps, May 23, 1904. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Cf. Camille Le Senne, Revue théatrale: Electra, in Le Siécle, May 23, 
1904. 

19 Jbid, 
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act seemingly served as a signal for the galleries to resist noisily his 
doctrine which preaches the ideal beauty of monastic life. M. de Max, 
who played the réle of the Jesuit, was temporarily disconcerted by 
the demonstrators. “Apparemment il craignait les pommes cuites, ou 
plutdt les oranges, bombardement qui n’aurait pas manqué de couleur 
locale.”*° Were they protesting against his lines, of which he was 
none too sure** and which he recited in “un ton frémissant et psalmo- 
dique,”** or were they demonstrating against his costume which made 
him look like “un terrible Torquemada de levita” ?** He should have 
realized that the storm raging in the galleries was a prearranged device 
calculated to intimidate the clerophiles in the orchestra from applaud- 
ing Pantoja’s baneful ideas. Had he forgotten that even during the 
numerous rehearsals the entire cast always received splendid support 
and encouragement from the claque?** He did remember it, for soon 
he regained his composure and continued his profession of faith, but 
not for very long. The psychological effect of the activity of the 
claque was inescapable: it secured the co-operation of one half of the 
audience and aroused violent antagonism in the other half. The 
division between right wing and left wing was absolute and final. 
“Mais nous n’étions plus au théatre,” reports one reviewer, “on avait 
les visions de Salle Wagram, de Mille Colonnes ou de Pré-aux-Clercs 
en temps d’élection.”** One could no longer hear what Pantoja was 
saying, but the grin on his tragic mask and the fluttering of his dishev- 
eled hair suggested that he was roaring and raving. Against his 
opponent who upholds the usefulness of monastic life he hurls rhe- 
torical bombs loaded with socialistic doctrine, and then—“II n’en fal- 
lait pas tant, vous pensez bien. On proteste. On crie. On vocifére. 
Aux étages supérieurs, des sifflets éclatent stridents, ahurissants! 
Oi diable ces gens-la achetent-ils leurs clefs 

And the demonstrations of the right and the left, with the claque 
in the center, continued until the curtain went down. The “gobeurs” 


20 

21 Cf. R. Blasco, op. cit. 

22 Cf, E. Aréne, Les Théatres: Electra, in Le Figaro, May 21, 1904. 
28 Cf. L. Bello, Electra en Paris, in Espatia, May 20, 1904. 

24 Cf. R. Blasco, op. cit. 

25 Cf. “X. X.,” in Le Temps, previously cited. 


26 Cf. “Un Monsieur de l’Orchestre,” La soirée: Electra @ la Porte Saint 
Martin, in Le Figaro, May 21, 1904. 
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(gulls) in the audience were moved just a bit, and the skeptics were 
amused approximately as much. Concludes the reviewer, 


Je crois bien que le spectacle tout entier bénéficie de ce double état 
d’esprit: c’est la théorie du bloc qui prévaut, et l’on n’emporte que le 
souvenir confus d’une soirée gaiement mouvementée.?* 


The dramatic critics, however, looked in Electra for something 
more than an evening’s amusement. In general they reached the al- 
most unanimous conclusion that between France and Spain there are 
the Pyrenees in literature as well as in other manifestations of na- 
tional genius. Against the lone opinion which discovers in Electra, 
if nothing else, at least Pantoja—a complete, vibrant, and historically 
symbolic figure of powerful dramatic relief**—many others find it 
artistically deficient and philosophically uninteresting. They grant 
Galdoés a certain degree of sincerity, occasional vigor of expression, 
here and there a dramatic situation, and one or two beautiful and 
suggestive scenes, but on the whole they conclude that the success 
of Electra in Spain must be explained in terms of its specifically 
Spanish political and religious passion. Those critics who are friendly 
to the author daringly undertake to rationalize the failure of the play 
by propounding the theory that no artistic or intellectual work can 
be transplanted from one country to another without loss of beauty 
or effect on the public.?” The reviewers who have no personal interest 
in Galddés treat him almost with flippancy. Paul Souday, for instance, 
defines Electra as a thesis play which maintains that girls who wish 
to get married should not be forced to enter a convent. In seven- 
teenth-century France, he suggests, this might have been exceedingly 
interesting, but in 1904 there is such complete unanimity about the 
matter that M. Galdés has no right to bore an audience with pain- 
fully presented arguments in defense of this thesis. As for the in- 
herent values of mysticism and worldly life, 


... est peut-étre un admirable sujet 4 mettre en vers latins, ou francais, 
ou espagnols, mais non pas 4 mettre au théatre, ot ces dissertations font 
surtout longueur.*°® 


27 Cf. “Un Monsieur de l’Orchestre,” op. cit. 
28 Cf. Camille Le Senne, op. cit. 


29 Cf. Catulle Mendes, Premiére représentation: Electra, in Le Journal, 
May 22, 1904. 


80 Cf. Paul Souday, Electra, in Revue universelle Larousse, May 1904, p. 45. 
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In short, Parisian critics, whether speaking spontaneously in the foyer 
between acts or writing reflectively days after the first performance, 
were impressed unfavorably by this drama 


de corte antiguo y castizo, con sus escenas arregladas como adornos geo- 
métricos, con sus entradas matematicas ... con su inocencia general y su 
general monotonia, con su atmdésfera provinciana ...*! 


As could be expected, Galdés’ friends and “agents” in Paris 
sought for a while to sustain his illusion that Electra was a trans- 
cendental work. They pointed out to him that press opinion was ob- 
viously colored by political bias, and that in some cases it was inspired 
by malcontents among his translators in the capital. Thus, Enrique 
de Alba reports under date of May 22, 1904: “Asi pues, hay 17 perid- 
dicos que hablan bien, dos que hablan mal y dos otros que ... eruptan.” 
How Galdés interpreted this information and how he reacted to it 
no one knows, but it would be a plausible assumption that in time 
doubts assailed him concerning the success of his latest dramatic 
venture. His representatives in Paris found it necessary to resort to 
explanations and apologies in their periodic reports. The play con- 
tinued on the boards, to be sure, but it was sustained with the aid of 
artificial respiration. It occurred to someone that the fault lay in 
de Max and not in Electra. That much can be gathered from the 
letter of Adolfo Calzado under date of June 8, 1904. 


De Max ha perjudicado mucho por su caracter personal. Parece im- 
posible que un actor de su indiscutible mérito sufra porque silban el per- 
sonage y le injurian. Lo que debia enorgullecerle le saca de juicio, sus- 
pende una frase para no dejarla de decir completa y se niega a salir con 
sus compafieros porque se considera ofendido. 


De Max eventually had to surrender the rdle of Pantoja to Dulac, 
and the future of Electra loomed bright once more. From the Thé- 
atre Porte Saint Martin the production was transferred to playhouses 
in the workmen’s districts and thence to the suburbs of Paris. By the 
end of the summer it enjoyed a brief tournée in provincial theaters, 
principally in the Théatre Gymnase of Marseille. In Paris proper 
it had run approximately two hundred consecutive nights by Novem- 
ber 12, 1904. There are no records of performances after that date. 


31 Cf. E. Gémez Carrillo, op. cit. 
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In July 1904 a French decree excluded religious orders from all 
the educational activities of the nation. Was anticlerical France 
grateful to Galddés, or did Galdés owe a dubious debt of gratitude to 
anticlerical France? 


H. Cuonon BERKOWITZ 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ARMANDO MOOCK— 
FORGOTTEN CHILEAN DRAMATIST 


The Chilean theater at the beginning of the twentieth century was 
a puny child. Of its unimpressive infancy it could remember only a 
few high spots: one gala season of twenty-five performances in 
1887 by Sarah Bernhardt, occasional visits from Swiss bell-ringers, 
from North American minstrels, from two or three Spanish actors of 
note, and little else beyond. Of native drama, after mentioning El 
Tribunal del Honor, it had little to boast. And even that master- 
piece which in 1877 made an overnight reputation for Daniel Caldera 
caught on chiefly because old-timers recognized its source, a scandal 
in San Felipe which involved an officer, later Chile’s general-in-chief, 
and the wife of a fellow soldier. 

Caldera’s tragedy started no theatrical movement ; indeed, even its 
author turned to more remunerative newspaper work, and native 
drama went back to sleep. A few authors tried revamping old Spanish 
themes, but their plays did not fill the theaters, in spite of the efforts 
of friends of Chilean drama. A play is like a cigar. If it is good, every- 
body wants a box. If it’s bad, no amount of puffing will make it draw. 

Beginning in 1914, however, came an awakening under the presi- 
dency of Nataneal Yafiez Silva. The Sociedad de Autores Teatrales 
de Chile began fostering drama written and acted by Chileans. It 
recalled Arturo Bihrle, Enrique Baguena, and associates from a 
barnstorming trip and gave Santiago a chance on May 1, 1915, to 
see a bill written and acted by home talent. 

Twenty-seven days later came the debut of another Chilean 
dramatist who was to loom large in Chile’s dramatic coming of age. 
Armando Moock Bousquet presented his Jsabel Sandoval—Modas at 
the capital’s Teatro Royal. 

Armando, son of an Alsatian father from Mulhause, and of a 
Chilean-French mother, opened his eyes with a dramatic wail in San- 
tiago, January 9, 1894. The earliest surviving photograph shows 
him as a mummer of less than one year, in a comic costume. 

After graduating from the Internado Barros Arana and the In- 
stituto de Humanidades, he entered the University of Chile. Critics 
study the effect of Thomas Hardy’s architectural training upon his 
writing. Only impatience to get started at drama kept Moock from 
finishing his architectural course. He left the university after three 
years, “embrujado por el teatro,” as he reports it. 
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Certainly neither heredity nor home training influenced his choice. 
His mother, looking upon literature as wasted time, locked the Moock 
library after her husband’s death and insisted that young Armando do 
something practical. 

During one of his vacations at Ventanas de Quintero on the coast, 
when the community was organizing a Velada to raise money for a 
school, he thought he saw an ideal combination of drama and practical- 
ity. He wrote a play and his companions presented it. 

The shower of applause watered the seeds of drama in him. He 
decided he had found his life job. 

Back in Santiago he showed the script to Manuel Diaz de la Haza, 
that director who was always helping embryo dramatists. He ac- 
cepted it, but suggested it be reworked, and so came into being a play 
whose name heads the long list of Armando Moock’s works, Crisis 
Econémica. 

It played three times, brought the young author 28.50 pesos in 
royalty, and confirmed him in his choice of a life work. 

The play brought him trouble, too. His mother ordered him to 
stop his foolishness and spend his time studying architecture. But to 
Moock, all the world was a stage, though all the women were not 
leading men. He refused to obey. As soon as he could get another play 
onto paper, he carried it to Diaz de la Haza. 

The announcement of the opening night of Jsabel Sandoval— 
Modas brought an ultimatum from his mother, a choice between the 
theater and his home. 

But how could such melodrama cure an author already beginning 
to be marked by his theatrical slouch hat and cloak? The play had 
to go on. 

A frenzied audience on May 28, 1914, applauded an author of 
twenty years, while his mother shut her door to him and for four 
years refused to see him or hear his name. 

In those four years, Moock knew poverty and suffering. His 
only regular source of income came from tutoring the son of Diaz 
de la Haza, his benefactor. Moock put up occasional bars against 
the wolf by the sale of stories to that patron of young writers, Hugo 
Donoso, that prodigy who at the age of seventeen was editing the 
newspaper Corre Vuela on which, a year before, he had started as 
dramatic critic. 

Under the encouragement of Donoso, Moock finished his first 
novel, Pobrecitas, which in 1917 received a prize established by the 
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literary group, Los Diez. Anyone reading it critically sees how it 
foreshadowed Moock’s later plays. With true picaresque technique, 
the cat Mignon satirizes a shabby, middle-class Chilean family. 

Yet, with the satire, we have the kindly humor and the tender 
pity that Moock shares with the Quinteros. Its witty comments, its 
amusing absurdities prophesy the masterly Mocosita. The insignificant 
husband appears later in Rigoberto. The way poverty and family ties 
prevent the marriage of Alberto and Rosita is a favorite Moock theme, 
while the resignation preached: “Pobrecitas, rezar es lo tinico que les 
queda,” is formulated again and again, as in Los Perros. 

The same year, 1917, Moock’s sainete Los demonios won him some 
fame and less fortune when it received first prize in “El concurso de 
las fiestas estudiantiles.” 

The following year, after trying to fight the lethargy of Santiago 
audiences, the Baguena-Biihrle company took to the road with several 
Moock plays in its repertoire and with their author as director. In 
Santiago it had already produced his Pueblecito. In Antofagasta it 
tried out the tragic Perros, which, like Jsabel Sandoval, preaches the 
futility of trying to climb above one’s social class. Two other Moock 
plays, Un negocio and El querer vivir, completed the repertoire pre- 
sented to many small Chilean towns where drama had been all but 
unknown. 

The troupers returned to Santiago in time for the twenty-five year- 
old artist to see his Mundial pantomima produced on July 2, 1919, by 
the Argentine company of Arturo Mario and Maria Padin. 

During this year’s theatrical season, too, Moock met the Argentine 
actress, Camila Quiroga, then visiting Chile’s capital. She knew 
Pueblecito, which might be called the first great success of the autoch- 
thonous Chilean theater. She had heard of its enthusiastic premiére 
in Santiago and of its record of more than two hundred performances 
the first year. So she promised to introduce it to Buenos Aires, which 
she pictured to Moock as a Mecca for dramatists. She invited him to 
go to Argentina with the company. 

There was nothing to keep Moock in Chile. He had made few 
friends. It is not hard to believe that his unhappy home life turned 
him into a lone fighter. Without the encouragement and appreciation 
of even his own family, he had donned a defensive armor that kept 
off even those who might have wanted to help a man too independent 
to accept help. 

Because he came to the theater from the university, instead of 
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from some newspaper or literary coterie, he lacked friends in critical 
circles and in the theaters. He was too proud to toady to those arbiters 
of literary taste in the tertulias and cafés of Santiago. 

But Moock’s own character was his worst enemy, as he himself 
recognized. “Tengo un carécter un poco huraiio y soy muy franco,” 
he confesses. And having once irritated the influential ones, he made 
them misunderstand everything he said or did. 

So he determined to go to Argentina. Pausing only long enough 
to say good-by to his mother, persuaded by his two sisters to break 
her four-year-old vow not to see him, he crossed the Andes in 1920. 
The first period of Moock the dramatist was ended. 

In Buenos Aires, too, Moock was more writer than social light. 
That first year saw the production of Los sititicos about the Chilean 
dandy, also a comedy of customs, Misericordia, and what has probably 
been his most popular, though certainly not his greatest play, La ser- 
piente. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty alsosaw Moock beginning a new type, 
the short skit. Buenos Aires theater-goers clamored for one-act plays, 
because—as Yajfiez Silva says spitefully—“por culpa de un piublico in- 
documentado e inculto.” Moock helped supply this demand with a 
sketch, Cuando venga el amor. Its story is simple. Margot gets no 
thrill out of kissing Rafael, so she decides to let him leave her, and 
she waits for the real thing to come along. 

This playlet, with an unbelievable number of productions, was 
the first of several hundred one-act plays from his pen. Many are 
slight things, frequently ethical debates in dialogue form. But, after 
all, even in his longer plays, Moock is rarely given to heavy drama any 
more than the Alvarez Quinteros are. 

Those who want action and melodrama can look elsewhere. The 
plays of Moock were sufficiently to the taste of the Argentines to as- 
sure him a yearly income, phenomenal for a Latin-American dramatist, 
of fifteen thousand Argentine pesos. 

From Chile, where the theater was practically dead, came a re- 
quest that Moock help support the organization of dramatists which 
had disregarded him in the past and which did nothing to refute the 
impression that his exile meant he had become an Argentine citizen. 

Instantly on the defensive, this supersensitive man declared for 
the next two years on all his published works: “Este autor no per- 
tenece a la llamada Sociedad de Autores Teatrales de Chile.” 


His public among all the Spanish-speaking countries cared little 
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about his affiliations as it eagerly anticipated the four or five long 
plays and scores of short plays he wrote annually, not to mention a 
half-dozen novels and a number of short stories that punctuated his 
ten years in Argentina. 

If we were studying his novels as well, we might pause to com- 
ment on at least three that, according to the royalty receipts, have 
sold fifty thousand copies. 

Vida y milagros de un primer actor, for instance, describes a 
barnstorming trip through Argentina by a tailor who thought him- 
self an actor because of one dramatic triumph in school. But with 
at least eight plays produced in 1922 and eight more on the boards in 
1924, we must stick to Moock the dramatist. 

What one might call his second period ended in 1926 when his 
writing ability earned him a place in the Chilean Consular Service, as 
Rubén Dario had once been given a customs post in Valparaiso. Ap- 
propriately, Chile’s premier dramatist was sent in 1926 to Paris as 
delegate to the first Congress of Playwrights. 

His diplomatic duties cut into his writing time, but in 1929 he 
returned to his early field of success, the comedy of manners, with 
Mocosita, his finest work since Pueblecito eleven years earlier. 

Being sent by his country the following year as consul to Vigo, he 
found that La Serpiente had preceded him and had chalked up three 
hundred performances in Spain. 

To date, this play has had something like 2,400 performances, 
scattered through every Spanish-speaking country, as so many emo- 
tional actresses have coveted the big part of Luciana, the serpent, 
originally written for Camila Quiroga. 

The theme of the play is the effect upon a novelist of a lascivious 
woman. For two acts it shows Moock’s mastery of his medium. Then 
comes a weak and fumbling third act, lumbered up with problems of 
the novelist’s friends. Instead of getting his effect by stressing the 
tragedy which results from the unresolved conflict between what 
Pedro wants to do and what he fails to accomplish because of the 
demands of his passionate mistress, Moock distorts the characteri- 
zation in order to carry out the analogy to the serpent who destroys 
the tiger. 

Nevertheless, one cannot deny that it is good theater or fail to 
understand its extraordinary popularity in spite of its artistic short- 
comings. Besides its run in Spanish, a Portuguese version succeeded 
in Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro. As for an English adaptation, Moock 
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writes : “En Nueva York el sefior Martin Brown me hizo el honor de 
apropriarse de mi comedia La Serpiente con el titulo de Cobra. ... 
Yo no cobré nada.” 

Moock got nothing when Rudolf Valentino and Nita Naldi played 
Cobra in the movies, though tardily his claims were recognized when 
Paramount of Paris paid him several thousand dollars for permission 
to make a Spanish version. My own study of the two plays shows 
they have practically nothing in common. 

Since it would be impossible to discuss in detail his four hundred 
or more works, suppose we consider two or three as examples of the 
author’s technique, and begin with Pueblecito, called by some the 
first important play of the new Chilean theater, and which has had 
more than two thousand performances was every Spanish- 
speaking country on the globe. 

What little action there is takes place in a small Chilean town, 
and to one who knows that ambient, presents a nostalgic picture. The 
theme is: city versus country. 

Its rather fumbling first act dates it as early in Moock’s career, 
before he acquired his present grasp of dramatic technique. It is a 
sort of prologue, a slice-of-life re-creation of rural Chile, introducing 
the priest’s secretary, the gossiping old women, the easy-going old 
men, all types to be found even today in any small Chilean community. 

Marcela and Teresa knit and lament that their parents sent them to 
the capital to be civilizadas and then compelled them to return and 
rusticate in this pueblecito. In Tia Tataya, eighty-year-old “‘monton- 
cito de azticar a medio disolver,” they see their own monotonous 
future. 

Cronies of their parents drop in for cards and gossip before dinner, 
and the bored young people yawn at prospect of nothing more brisk 
than a game of brisca. 

In Act Two the story really starts. 


It is 7:00 a.m. and all the household of Rebeca are about their 
tasks, except her sister, Marta, back to spend the summer after ten 
years’ absence in Santiago. 

Marta awakens and appears while Rebeca’s timid novio, Antonio, 
is trying to sneak away. Marta’s teasing angers him, but her flattery 
wins him over, and they all go sightseeing. Meanwhile the old folks 
talk of town matters. Proud of his motto: “Hay que innovar,” the 
mayor boasts how he has laid one pavement, introduced electric lights, 
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and is now chopping down the old willows to make room for modern 
eucalyptus. 

At the end of the act the picnickers return, friendly and gay; 
Rebeca, gazing at the leave-taking between her sweetheart, Antonio, 
and her sister, Marta, wonders whether perhaps they are not too 
friendly. 

In the final act, a month later, Marta has transformed the pue- 
blecito, having found sweethearts for Teresa and Marcela. Only 
her matchmaking between Rebeca and Antonio has been unsuccessful. 
We soon see why, as Antonio confesses to Rebeca that he is embrujado 
by Marta. 

A conversation between Marta and Antonio gets out of control. 
Marta is forced to confess she loves him, and the play ends with the 
surrender of the city girl to the country sweetheart, as she has pre- 
viously surrendered to the ndural attractions of the pueblecito. 

The last two acts are closely knit. The development is logical. 
The characters are human and interesting. The comedy reveals the 
author as pre-eminently the costumbrista dramatist of the Chilean 
small town, sharing that honor with the only other worthy of a place 
beside him, Antonio Acevedo Hernandez. 

Eleven years and four-score plays later, after trying everything 
from tragedies to fantastic Pierrot plays, Moock returns to the 
trivialities of a small town and gives us Mocosita o la luna en el pozo, 
which tied for first place in the 1929 Empresa Pérez Claro competi- 
tion. 

A superficial glance might indicate a certain similarity between it 
and Pueblecito. 

Both protagonists come home after ten years in the capital to 
find their childhood home unchanged, and each is accused of upsetting 
its tranquillity. Said Marcela to Marta: “Ta has venido a volver al 
revés este pueblo.” Says Cruz about Juan, the novelist hero of 
Mocosita: “Desde que vino ése a esta casa, todo marcha al revés.” 
Both fall in love with someone already engaged to a local sweetheart. 
Each, though voicing an abhorrence for the big city, plans to return 
to Santiago. 

But Pueblecito and Mocosita are not cara y cruz of the same coin. 
Pueblecito deals with a person, Mocosita with city customs and their 
incompatibility with country traditions. 

In Mocosita, Moock shows a perfected technique. There is no 
first act of prefatory generalities. The characters are quickly in- 
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troduced. They come to grips immediately. The narrative question is 
posed in the first five minutes of action. 

The religious Aunt Cruz has read the novels of Juan and talked 
them over with the priest. Neither holds with city ways. Even before 
the novelist awakens for his first day at home, Cruz is campaigning to 
drive him and all he represents out of town. 

Pablo, Juan’s brother who stayed at home to work the farm, as 
his father has worked it, thinks Juan lazy because he does nothing but 
write novels. Celia, Juan’s old sweetheart who married Pablo to 
provide a home for her sister, Pituca, the Mocosita, is unsettled by 
Juan’s return and afraid of what her jealous husband may do. Only 
Pituca and Juan’s mother, whose plea to see him again before she 
died brought him back, have a welcome for the prodigal son, and an 
appreciation of the differences between his big-city outlook and their 
own. 

In a situation that seems headed for tragedy, the only comic relief 
is Baltasar, himself a tragedy. He had dreamed of success in San- 
tiago, until, tarrying too long with Maria Esther, he found himself 
fettered by nine little Marias. 

How all are won over, including Pituca, is told in that same 
charming style and freshness of impression that delight us when we 
read plays by those Andalusian brothers of whom so frequently 
Moock reminds us. 

Very different is a much later comedy Rigoberto, written for the 
Miufio-Alippi Company in 1935, and winner of the Chilean Premio 
Municipal. Less the small-town folk, but even more universal, are 
its characters. As Serpiente contains a rdle made to order for an 
emotional actress, so Rigoberto offers a “fat” part for any character 
actor, a poor, fumbling, henpecked man who, from his first appearance 
loaded with bundles, has the sympathy of the audience. It has more 
action, too, than many of his other plays. 

What a trio are the three Elenas ranged against him: Nena, his 
daughter, who never knew parental love or admiration; Elenita, his 
wife, living in the memory of a Gustavo whom she might have 
married twenty years earlier; and Elena, the mother-in-law, a do- 
mestic fury, a Napoleon in skirts! 

The first act is superb drama. Rigoberto, unable to cope with life, 
ekes out an existence in the Ministry Department at Buenos Aires, 
tutoring in mathematics to earn money for his “invention.” 


Rigoberto’s first inkling of his daughter’s engagement is the ar- 
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rival of a bar with assorted liquors from Juan, her novio. The 
father disapproves, but none cares. Nena is satisfied with a tolerant 
fool, quoting her grandmother’s preachment: “La tonteria es el pan 
de la vida y la tranquilidad de las mujeres.” 

The appearance of the millionaire, Gustavo, on a quick trip from 
the United States, ends the discussion. The women leave the old 
friends to live over the past, as they go to call on Juan’s parents. 

So far, what comedy the play contains grows from the sorry cir- 
cumstances of the henpecked Rigoberto, as Baltasar, with his domes- 
tic tragedy, lightened the tenseness of Mocosita. In Act Two, Moock 
realizes that he wants more than misty smiles of recognition from 
the spectators. So he provides a long humorous scene in which Rigo- 
berto gets drunk at his daughter’s bar, to celebrate Gustavo’s offer 
to take over Rigoberto’s compressor and make both of them wealthy. 

Full of Dutch courage, he outfaces the three Elenas, resigns his 
political job, and storms off. Mother-in-law Elena comes upon the 
plans of the invention and sends them to an expert. If there is money 
in sight, she means to see it goes to her daughter. 

Act Three is the turning-point. Moock could have written a 
tragedy of frustration with the failure of the invention bringing 
Rigoberto once more under the domination of the women. He could 
have had the success of the compressor a vindication of Rigoberto. 
He does neither. 

He shows the return of the conquering hero, who spent the night 
singing and dancing in the bars of Buenos Aires, but now, with 
nothing left from his bottled courage except a throbbing head, afraid 
to face the three Elenas. 

Under Gustavo’s encouragement he is brought to the point of pro- 
claiming his independence when a report from the expert declares 
his invention entirely impracticable. 

In vain is Gustavo’s explanation that pity for Rigoberto had 
driven him to pretended belief in the compressor. Secretly Gustavo 
had determined to spend some of his surplus fortune to insure the 
happiness of his old friend who had not realized, as Gustavo did 
twenty years before, the tragedy of marriage into Elena’s family. 

This worm, after his vain attempt to turn, discovers himself again 
under the heel of the three Elenas. But now he finds unexpected 
allies. Nena, secretly proud of the way her father had painted the 
town red, and Elenita, disillusioned about Gustavo, side with him. 
Together they put an end to Elena’s domination, and the play ends 
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with the henpecked hero achieving, if not love, at least the affection 
and respect of his wife and daughter. 

Moock has written many other plays, long and short, farces, com- 
edies, and serious drama. Much is a theater of ideas, filled with 
marriage and the nature of love. How many represent his convic- 
tions, we can only guess. Do the speeches in Serpiente about the 
destruction of genius and artistic inspiration through contact with 
women explain why Moock is a confirmed bachelor? 

Certainly his genius has not flagged. Last year his No dejan surgir 
al criollo opened in Buenos Aires in May and during the season ran 
a hundred performances with an additional score in a Portuguese 
translation. 

Neither it, nor Del brazo y por la calle, his most recent experiment 
in which only two characters carry the action of a full-length produc- 
tion, is yet available in print. Editions of his early plays have also 
long been out of print. Incidentally, obtaining printed plays by 
Latin-American dramatists is the chief handicap in studying the 
drama of our Southern neighbors. 

For a while it looked as though Moock’s situation would be dif- 
ferent. Two volumes of his Teatro Seleccionado appeared in San- 
tiago under the Cultura imprint, and ten more were promised, but 
trouble over royalties with the Sociedad de Autores Teatrales de 
Chile has caused the suspension of the work. 

And so Moock continues to present the paradox of a successful, 
but ignored dramatist. He has a record equaled by few. Of his nearly 
sixty full-length plays, eighty per cent have enjoyed more than a 
hundred performances apiece. His total output of four hundred plays 
puts him far in the lead for quantity and quality among Chilean 
dramatists. Yet the critics of his country continue to ignore him and 
make him the forgotten man of Chilean drama. 

Still he may console himself. His blending of humor and pathos, 
his skill in dialogue, the human touch in his characters, combine to 
cause his name to appear on theater billboards more frequently than 
the name of any other Spanish-American dramatist. Though he may 
be a prophet without honor in Chile, his profit elsewhere is con- 
siderable. 

Knapp JONES 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OxI0 


LA MUJER EN LA NOVELA DE CONCHA ESPINA 


En su Autobiografia, que aparece al frente de una edicién de su 
novela, El principe del cantar, nos dice Concha Espina: “Naci en 
Santander en el mismo barrio de ‘Sotileza’ y alli pasé quince afios 
muy felices con mis padres y hermanos. Nuestra posicion social era 
ventajosa y de aquella época no recuerdo tristezas ni privaciones. 
Todo era a mi alrededor apacible y dulce. Me educaron con mucho 
esmero sin prepararme para luchar con la vida; mas bien sdlo para 
gozarla y recoger sus frutos mejores... Yo era una nifia seria, algo 
melancolica, muy llena de curiosidades, influida ya por la intuicién 
y el presentimiento.””* 

“Mi caracter es un poco paradégico. Cuando yo era una nifia muy 
dichosa padeci de melancolias y reconcentraciones, y luego, cuando 
he corrido las mas fuertes borrascas del dolor, me he vuelto alegre 
y optimista; salvo algunos dias de niebla y ansiedad, yo soy la que 
alboroto la casa con risas y bromas, siempre dispuesta a exprimir de 
la vida una gota de dulzura ... avara, quiza, de la que por si misma 
no se me vino a los labios.” 

Estas melancolias y reconcentraciones, que nos hacen recordar las 
que sufrié en su juventud la insigne escritora y exaltada mistica Santa 
Teresa de Jesus, son caracteristicas de casi todas las grandes figuras 
femeninas que forman el eje de las novelas de Concha Espina. Algo ex- 
trafio parece lo que dice de las risas y las bromas, pues en sus grandes 
obras, ninguna de sus mujeres sabe reir ni bromear. En los quince 
retratos de la autora que contiene la obra de Mauro Fria Lagoni, 
sacados en diferentes épocas de su vida, desde los trece meses y tres 
dias hasta los cuarenta y nueve afios, se observa esta melancolia y 
reconcentracién de manera notable. Sdélo en uno en que aparece con 
su hijo, en una excursién por las cumbres de Asturias en 1926, vemos 
la sonrisa de Concha Espina, y no es una sonrisa muy alegre. 

Esta predisposicién suya a la tristeza se acenttia con el doloroso 
desengafio que sufrié en Chile a raiz de su matrimonio. 

Casada muy pronto, y residente en Chile, hallé muy dificiles los nuevos 
caminos de mi existencia; habia juntado dos cunas en el hogar errante y 
miraba con inquietud en torno mio, sin saber cémo salvar las fragiles 
navecillas. 


1 El principe del cantar (Toulouse: Figarola Maurin, 1929), pag. 9. 
2 [bid., pag. 11. 
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No tuve alli amigos ni confidentes de mis penas, mas solia mantener 
intimos coloquios con cierta imagen de la Virgen, mi patrona.® 


A esta amarga experiencia sufrida en Chile, se refiere Fria Lagoni 
cuando escribe: 


Después de una tranquila juventud exenta de tristezas y privaciones, 
se casé. Muy joven, muy artista, de exquisita sensibilidad, llena de anhelos 
e ilusiones, sufrié un gran desengafio... Sube a sus labios, cuando de ello 


habla, un gesto de tristeza infinita que nos hace sentir la amargura de un 
incomprendido amor.* 


Casi todos los criticos que de Concha Espina se ocupan ven en ella 
estas melancolias y reconcentraciones de que la escritora misma nos 
habla. Emilio Carrére, hablando de su novela El cdliz rojo, cuya pro- 
tagonista, Soledad Fontenebro, ha sido identificada con nuestra autora, 
dice: “Este caliz es el coraz6én de una mujer que tiene del amor un 
concepto de eternidad.” Y afiade: “Es el poema de la fidelidad, de 
la constancia, del amor sobre la vida y mas lejos de la muerte.”* 

En un articulo publicado en Letras de Espatia y América se califica 
su expresién de “romantica y extraordinariamente apasionada.”*® Can- 
sinos Assens dice que es “serenamente melancolica.”” José Francés, 
hablandonos de su estatua en Santander, llama a su alma “dolorida y 
piadosa.” Y afiade: 

Concha Espina tendra la misma—entre brava y dulce — gravedad 
femenina que en la vida. Es ella, con su rictus amargo en la boca, su 
mirada sedienta de infinito y su cabellera que cubre la frente como prote- 
giendo el pensamiento, y que la enmarca las mejillas como amorti- 
guando a su oido las voces agrias y los tumultos feroces del mundo. ... los 
ojos diriase que mueven los parpados como para partir una lagrima o los 
entornan para no sufrir un deslumbramiento subito ; la nariz ventea, aspira 
el aire aromado de la lejania, y la boca se derrumba melancdlica en este 
gesto dolorido que tienen siempre los glosadores de la vida.® 


Y Fria Lagoni es atin mas enfatico: 


“Vemos a Concha Espina feliz ...” — dice — “pero muy poco tiempo. 
Pronto encontramos indignacién y amargura en sus labios ante el sino 


8 El principe del cantar, pags. 13 y 14. 


4Mauro Fria Lagoni, Concha Espina y sus criticos (Toulouse: Figarola 
Maurin, 1929), pag. 58. 


5 En M. Fria Lagoni, op. cit., pag. 55. 
® Ibid., pag. 57. 7 Ibid., pag. 67. 8 Ibid., pag. 73. 
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malogrado de sus amores; y aunque trate de rechazar en el fondo secreto 
de su alma la hondura de su tragedia, siempre adivinamos en su cara cierta 
ansiedad y melancolia ...”* 


Pero a pesar de todo esto, hay en Concha Espina un gran fondo de 
optimismo, una reserva de energias enorme, probablemente puesta en 
movimiento por la sagrada misién de salvar aquellas “fragiles nave- 
cillas” de que nos habla en su autobiografia. Escribe, trabaja incan- 
sablemente y consigue triunfar con sus libros. ;Con cuanto orgullo 
y con cuanta satisfaccién nos habla de sus triunfos! “No me han 
faltado laureles” — dice — “quiza porque nunca he puesto en ellos 
una gran ilusién. He recibido los tres premios Literarios de la Real 
Academia Espafiola y dicen que estas mercedes acreditan cierto de- 
recho a ocupar un sillén en la ilustre casa.” “No me vanaglorio de 
tener un monumento en vida.” “Debo a Su Majestad el Rey Don 
Alfonso XIII un maximo galardén: la Banda de Damas Nobles de 
Maria Luisa, por primera vez concedida como premio literario.” 
“En 1927 — afio que pasé casi todo enferma trabajando con angustia 
indecible — he recibido también la espléndida medalla de Literatura 
y Arte que la Hispanic Society of America otorga algunas veces a 
los mas significados autores del mundo. Antes habia sido ya nombrada 
miembro de esta ilustre sociedad.” “En 1923, mucho antes de que se 
hablara en Espafia de los actuales candidatos al Premio Nobel de 
Literatura, fui propuesta para él, desde los Estados Unidos, por 
miembros muy ilustres de aquel profesorado y del perteneciente a las 
Universidades de la América del Sur.’?° 

Gonzalez Ruano nos cuenta como le contest6 Concha Espina a la 
pregunta de si ella no habia solicitado el Premio Nobel por modes- 
tia: “No; porque no es costumbre. Simplemente. No soy vanidosa, 
pero tampoco mojigata, ni se me oculta que puedo aspirar al premio 
como tantos otros escritores espafioles que estan en esas condiciones. 
Si hubiera sido costumbre hacerlo, yo habria mandado mi candidatura 
directamente.””"* 

Y al fin tuvo la satisfaccién de obtener el deseado Premio Nobel. 

Y en realidad la obra de Concha Espina le da bastantes derechos 
a tan sefialado honor, por su extension y por su forma, a pesar de que 


®M. Fria Lagoni, op. cit., pag. 91. 


10 Véase su Autobiografia, al frente de El principe del cantar, pags. 17, 
18 y 19. 


11 En M, Fria Lagoni, op. cit., pag. 76. 
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su contenido es demasiado igual y carece de la variedad que distingue 
a los grandes novelistas como Pérez Galdés, Blasco Ibafiez o Palacio 
Valdés. 

Su poesia adolece de esa profunda melancolia de que estan satu- 
rados sus cuentos y novelas cortas, forma literaria muy cultivada por 
la insigne escritora montafiesa. En su prdélogo a su libro de cuentos 
Ruecas de marfil, nos dice: 


... hilé, en este libro unas pobres vidas de mujer, humildes y atormen- 
tadas vidas, cuyo obscuro y resignado dolor tuvo en mi corazén ecos 
hondos. ; Luisa, Angeles, Irene, Marcela, Talin, bellas y desventuradas 
criaturas que un dia pasasteis junto a mi llorando y sonriendo, bajo la 
pesadumbre del destino! ; Pobres vidas fugaces, rosas al viento, naves 
al mar! 


Acaso, lector, preferirias que te contase historias mas felices, inven- 
ciones alegres, soleados romances de un dichoso pais, donde las flores no 
se marchitan nunca. Mas ya dije que cuento vidas de mujer. ... 

2 Qué culpa tengo yo si la realidad es amarga, si hasta la imaginacién, 
lo mismo que el sentimiento suelen padecer melancolia ??? 


Estas palabras de Concha Espina nos dan la clave para la com- 
prensién de su obra, toda ella llena de tristezas y amarguras para la 
mujer. 

Porque la obra de Concha Espina es esencialmente femenina, espe- 
cialmente en sus novelas, en las cuales la figura central, el eje alrede- 
dor del cual gira toda la accién, es casi siempre una mujer, y una 
mujer que no ha logrado conseguir la felicidad en este valle de lagri- 
mas, que tal es literalmente el mundo donde viven las mujeres de 
Concha Espina. 

En su primera novela, La nifia de Luzmela, Carmen, la protago- 
nista, hija ilegitima de don Manuel, sefior de Luzmela, se enamora 
del marino Fernando, el cual la abandona. Viene en su salvacion 
Salvador (nombre simbdélico), de padre desconocido (los hijos ilegi- 
timos abundan en la obra de Concha Espina). La libra de los malos 
tratamientos que recibe a manos de dofia Rebeca, hermana de su 
padre, la cual es un verdadero monstruo, como sus hijos, excepto 
Fernando. Carmen, la nifia de Luzmela, caracter completamente 
pasivo, se deja salvar, y la autora nos hace entrever una vida relativa- 
mente feliz con Salvador hacia el cual jamas sintid Carmen amor de 
mujer. 


12 Concha Espina, Ruecas de marfil (Madrid: Pueyo, 1919), pags. 6 y 7. 
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En Despertar para morir vemos dos matrimonios, ambos infelices 
por incompatibilidad de caracteres. Eva, mujer egoista, sin senti- 
mientos, se casa con Diego, poeta de gran sensibilidad y de finos 
instintos ; mientras que Maria, la mujer capaz de los grandes amores 
espirituales, se casa con Gracian, un politico guapo y mujeriego. 
Diego y Maria se aman, pero el amor de Maria, puro y espiritual, se 
resiste a toda union carnal. Eva, encaprichada por Gracian, jamas 
llega a entregarle su cuerpo. Las heroinas de Concha Espina no 
descienden jamas a tal degradacién. La muerte de Tristan, hijo de 
Eva, despierta los sentimientos en el pecho de la madre, que se siente 
ahora capaz de amar al padre de su hijo. Pero es demasiado tarde. 
Diego se marcha a América. Antes habia decidido suicidarse, pero 
Maria le hace desistir de su propésito. Pregunta Diego: 


— i Qué me ofreces en pago de una vida colmada de amargura? 

—Te ofrezco otra vida semejante: la mia—gimié ella, desolada y 
humilde.?8 

Te guardaré fidelidad como si fueras mi esposo adorado... Siem- 
pre, siempre seras tu mi elegido... No estaras solo; mi corazén se va 
enlazado al tuyo... Pero jurame que viviras hasta que Dios te llame. 

— Viviré — murmuré el poeta —te lo juro por mi alma que te ha de 
seguir como una sombra atormentada y dolorida. 

— No; como un consuelo; como una promesa de celeste felicidad. 

— Y entretanto, hasta que lleguemos al umbral de la eterna ventura 
ise besaran nuestras almas a todas horas, con labios de estrellas y de 
brisas, de flores y de versos? 

Y se separaron “con un sacudimiento brusco y terrible.” 

Maria desalada iba diciendo: 

— Si... si... se besaran eternamente.** 

Y Maria sigue viviendo, divorciada espiritualmente, con su esposo 
Gracian. 

En Agua de nieve, Adolfo Velasco abandona a la dulce y amante 
Ana Maria por la egoista Regina de Alcantara. Ana Maria, al verse 
traicionada, se casa con Manuel Velasco. La maternidad rehabilita a 
Regina que se siente ahora capaz de amar, ya demasiado tarde, pues 
su esposo murid, y ella fué la causa de su muerte. 

En la Esfinge Maragata, encontramos a la bella y amantisima 
Mariflor, abandonada por el hombre de sus pensamientos. Mariflor 


18 [bid., Despertar para morir (Madrid: Renacimiento, 1917), pag. 295. 
14 Ibid., pag. 296. 
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consiente al fin en casarse con su primo al que no ama. Su verdadero 
amor sera siempre en su alma Rogelio Teran; Ezio Levi dice a este 
propésito: Mariflor “si inmola, sposando l’uomo che le ripugna, e dal 
suo sacrificio trae la fierezza della vittoria.’”* 

En Dulce Nombre, asistimos a una doble traicién. Dulce Nombre 
es traicionada dos veces por el mismo hombre, que se casa con su 
hija. Dulce Nombre va en busca de Hornedo y promete quererle 
como a hombre, aunque le habia conocido tantos afios sin pensar en 
quererle de esta manera. 

En su novela Altar Mayor vemos repetido con pequefias variantes 
el caso de Dulce Nombre. Teresa, joven intensamente enamorada de 
Javier, es dos veces traicionada por él, hombre débil e irresoluto. Ella 
no ama a Josefin, pero desesperanzada, acaba por hacerle caso, aunque 
en su alma siga queriendo a su primer amor: “Y tan fuerte la invade 
el impulso de resucitar con la bonanza y con la luz, que se prende las 
flores maravillosas de Josefin, como un cauterio encima del corazén.”** 

La rosa de los vientos es la historia de la juventud de Soledad 
Fontenebro, la cual ha sido identificada con Concha Espina, pues el 
mote del escudo de los Fontenebro, 


BELAR SE DBE A LA VIDA D TAL SVERTE 
QVE BIBA QVED EN LA MVERTE™ 


es el blasén literario adoptado por la escritora y el que aparece en sus 
ex libris modernizado en la ortografia: 

Velar se debe a la vida de tal suerte, 

que viva quede en la muerte. 


Aunque la protagonista no sufre traiciones irreparables, pues hasta 
el fin de la obra no se encuentra con el amor tnico, tenemos alli la 
melancélica figura de Dofia Dolores que se pasea por la vida con el 
corazén destrozado por una de esas traiciones masculinas tan fre- 
cuentes en las obras de Concha Espina. Esta dama de porte aristo- 
cratico y majestuoso es el prototipo, algo desvirtuado, de lo que sera 
en El céliz rojo la propia Soledad Fontenebro, después de haber expe- 
rimentado el amor tinico e inmortal, y de haber sido traicionada por 
el hombre a quien habia entregado su alma sin reservas. 


18 Ezio Levi, “Concha Espina,” en Nella Letteratura spagnuola contempo- 
ranea (Firenze: La Voce, 1922), pag. 88. 


16 Concha Espina, Altar Mayor (New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1930), 
pag. 126. 


11 Ibid., La rosa de los vientos (Madrid: Renacimiento, 1929), pag. 10. 
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En el prélogo de esta obra, nos da Concha Espina con gran clari- 
dad sus ideas acerca de la vida y del amor: 


Los ideales de la vida, los sentimientos, las acciones, renuncian a sus 
fines inmortales; se rebajan y prostituyen los caracteres; todas son flaque- 
zas, deslealtades, cobardias, claudicaciones, acomodos ruines; se quiere 
vivir “al dia” sin el estimulo del “mas alla,” sin creer en nada perenne, 
sin levantar el caliz del corazén en el ara de los sacrificios augustos y de 
los amores eternos. 

En este ambiente universal, las pocas almas superiores, de honda vida 
interior, que por saberse firmes e inmortales aciertan a poner en sus deseos, 
en sus obras, rumbos y aspiraciones de infinito, van por la tierra tristes y 
peregrinas, en angustiosa contradiccién, en amarga soledad, siempre ex- 
tranjeras, incomprensibles, enigmaticas, a los ojos ciegos y burlones de la 
muchedumbre. 

Bajo la sencillisima ficcién de unos amores humanos, dolorosamente 
humanos, pero con raices de eternidad, he pretendido retratar aqui una de 
esas almas solitarias y misteriosas, tanto mas capaces para el amor y el 
sufrimiento cuanto mas lucidas y sensibles, y ajenas al torpe rebafio de las 
gentes.'® 

Deliberadamente ... al margen de espesa multitud, puse el alma humana, 
sola, extranjera y errabunda, en intima y dolorosa comunién con el alma 
del paisaje.?® 


El artificio novelesco es simplicisimo; se reduce a exponer la 
fidelidad de la mujer casada y amante por el hombre que ha destrozado 
su existencia. El judio Ismael Davalos, figura verdaderamente paté- 
tica, enamorado perdidamente de ella, sdlo sirve para poner mas 
de relieve la inmensa tragedia interior que es toda la vida de Soledad. 

Pero tiene Concha Espina otra novela, La flor de ayer, en la cual 
esta sublimacién del amor espiritual llega a su punto maximo. En- 
gracia Quintaval esta casada con Roman Zarate, hombre protervo, con 
el que tuvo dos hijos, sin amor y sin deseo. Después de su fracaso 
matrimonial, se enamora del poeta Lecuna con uno de esos amores 
espirituales que no mueren jamas y cuya consumacidén sdlo tiene lugar 
después de la muerte. Antonio, el hermano -de Engracia, verdadero 
monstruo de iniquidad, asesina a Lecuna, por mandato de Roman 
Zarate: “Le hallaron con los brazos extendidos en cruz y una bala 


en el corazén; los ojos ciegos, clavados en la ofrenda tostada del 
mediodia.”° 


18 El céliz rojo (Madrid: Renacimiento, 1923), pags. 10 y 11. 
19 Tbid., pag. 11. °° La flor de ayer (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1934), pag. 34. 
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Después de esta tragedia, Engracia vive solamente para Lecuna, 
para su memoria, con la esperanza de encontrarle y consumar su 
matrimonio espiritual después de la muerte. Pero no por eso se 
acobarda: “Es preciso que ande entre la gente, que se agite y sacuda 
fuera de si misma, aunque guarde para siempre la soledad apretada 
sobre el coraz6n.”** 

Decide vivir para Victoria, la hija ilegitima de su hermano Antonio 
y “para la memoria de aquel martir.”** Esto le da fuerzas para vivir. 
El tio Lirén le dice, al ver su juventud : 

— No prometas nada, no renuncies a nada; olvida, goza. 

Y responde Engracia : 

— No se puede olvidar lo inolvidable. Y el Gnico gozo mio consiste en 
no sentir, como antes, la inquietud de lo que deseo, porque he hallado el 
quehacer de mi vida.?* 

Toda la ilusién del porvenir de Engracia se concentra en Victoria. 

Quiere estar vacia de egoismos, intenta desvivirse, olvidarse en abso- 


luto de si misma, para hallar manera de proteger a la muchacha contra 
el empefio que pone en extraviarse.** 


Otra alma sensitiva, Lorenzo Alcain, se enamora de Engracia con 
el mismo amor espiritual que ella siente por Lecuna: “Recuerda el 
mozo con envidia el lugar donde se conmemora el sacrificio de Lecuna, 
y quisiera haber sido asesinado por un rival para merecer el homenaje 
de aquel monte que no ha visto y cuya cima le parece un trono.”** 

Este amor de Alcain despierta en Engracia el deseo de resucitar 
su otro amor jlos dos se parecen tanto! pero renuncia a la felicidad 
posible porque es incapaz de una traicién, y porque trata de ser fiel 
a su conciencia. Hace prometer a Alcain que se casara con Victoria, 
porque Victoria le ama. 

Esta nueva renunciacién le cuesta a Engracia un esfuerzo enorme. 


—jHa sido un suefio! —murmura la sefiora con intima vibracién, 
sosteniéndose en un poder tan débil y sutil que no le alcanza mas que para 
este simulacro de valentia. 


Y se derrumba su aparente fortaleza como un castillo invalido en cuanto 
Lorenzo se despide. Creyé que la pesadez entera del mundo le oprimia 
los hombros, y quedése insensible, absorta, con los ojos desmesurados y 


21 La flor de ayer, pag. 41. 22 Ibid., pag. 93. 
28 Ibid., pag. 92. 24 Ibid., pag. 157. 25 Ibid., pag. 161. 
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ardientes, sin lagrimas, como ese cielo de los eriales que no tiene la frescura 
de un arroyo para bafiar sus estrellas.?* 


Engracia es la mujer ideal de Concha Espina ; segun la escritora: 
Acaso ya no existen seres de esta indole, sino como ejemplares de 
permanencia que constituyen una joya, retrato de museo espiritual, inapre- 
ciable adquisicién para un hombre que lograse convertirse en foco de 


aquella luz.?* 


Concha Espina no nos presenta en su obra ningiin caso en que 
estas mujeres, que ella cree superiores, hayan encontrado la felicidad 
en esta vida ni hayan hecho la felicidad de ningan hombre. La autora 
no ofrece, pues, ningin camino seguro de salvacién para ese mundo 
femenino destinado al sufrimiento en la tierra, aunque este sufri- 
miento asuma a veces apariencia de gozo, una especie de sadismo 
espiritual. 

Pero si nos ofrece una salvacién parcial. Las mujeres solteras, 
abandonadas por los escogidos de su corazén, no sucumben a la deses- 
peracion, sino que, después de una crisis cortisima, se casan con 
hombres que no poseen su voluntad. Estas mujeres tienen gran poder 
de recuperacién, gran fuerza de voluntad, mucho mas que los hom- 
bres: esos hombres que aceptan su mano como una limosna. Las 
mujeres casadas que, esclavas del deber, son fieles materialmente al 
esposo que no aman, no vacilan ante el adulterio espiritual. Pero son 
fieles siempre en su corazén al amor tnico y eterno, como aquella 
Soledad Fontenebro que vaga por el mundo paladeando su dolor. 

2De quién es la culpa de esa inmensa tragedia de las almas que 
satura la obra de Concha Espina? La escritora no deja lugar a dudas: 
la culpa es del hombre. 

- Sin embargo, no podemos menos de notar que en sus relaciones 
con los hombres, estas mujeres de Concha Espina jamas son espon- 
taneas ni efusivas en sus demostraciones amorosas. Demuestran una 
pasividad que asombra. Piden todo y no dan nada o muy poco. Sdlo 
ofrecen un amor incomprensible para la mayor parte de los hombres 
de carne y hueso. Cansinos Assens dice, hablando de la Regina de 
Agua de nieve: 

... la protagonista misma con su incertidumbre del sentido de la vida, 
que es en el fondo reflejo de su atonia sentimental, es una verdadera mujer 


26 Ibid., pags. 167 y 168. 
21 Ibid., pag. 153. 
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del norte, un Hamlet femenino, mas bien que una amazona, que se salva 
de su marasmo por la vibracién prestada del hijo, y en virtud de esa miseri- 
cordia reservada a la mujer por el destino maternal.”* 


Y estas palabras de Cansinos Assens pueden aplicarse a la Eva de 
Despertar para morir, que necesita el choque tremendo de la muerte 
de su hijo para salir de su insensibilidad, y a la Soledad Fontenebro 
de La rosa de los vientos, que sdlo despierta de su marasmo senti- 
mental ante la presencia de un suicidio.”* 

Parece, pues, que la dolorosa tragedia de las mujeres de Concha 
Espina es creacién de ellas mismas, nace de su propio ser. Son 
mujeres que no comprenden ni sienten el amor masculino, tal y como 
se nos presenta en la vida. Por esto no saben retener a los hombres 
ni hacerlos felices. Su pasividad fisica, que a veces raya en frigidez, 
explica que no despierten en el hombre ninguna gran pasion humana. 
Y el amor maternal por el hombre, o el amor espiritual, que son los 
que ellas son capaces de sentir activamente, son pobres substitutos 
para el amor que comprenden los hombres de este mundo. 


Juan Cano 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


28 En Fria Lagoni, op. cit., pag. 127. 
29 Véase La rosa de los vientos, pags. 304 y 348. 


CASTILLO SOLORZANO’S ESCARMIENTOS DE AMOR 
MORALIZADOS'* 


About thirty years ago Cotarelo y Mori reprinted several of 
Castillo Solérzano’s novels.? At that time he had not seen a copy of 
a work entitled Escarmientos de amor moralizados, and bearing in 
mind the case of another work, Varios y honestos entretenimientos* 
(falsely attributed to Castillo Solérzano), he offered the conjecture 
that this one, too, might be spurious.* In 1922 Ruiz Morcuende, 
following Cotarelo, simply listed the two together as black sheep, 
without further comment.® 

The Varios y honestos entretenimientos is definitely not by Cas- 
tillo Solérzano. Its few preliminaries are forged, as Cotarelo has 
shown. It could not have been published in 1625. The preface refers 
to popular demand for works by the world-famous Castillo Soldr- 
zano; yet the aprobacién is dated April 19, 1624, at which time 
Castillo Solérzano’s first published work (Part I of Donaires del 
Parnaso) had just appeared.* It could not have been written by 
Castillo Solérzano, before or after 1625. The themes of these entre- 
meses y pasos apacibles, and particularly the versification, with incon- 
ceivable rhymes, have no relation to anything that Castillo Solérzano 
ever wrote. 

The Escarmientos de amor, on the other hand, is by Castillo Soldr- 
zano. In fact, it is the same work that he published again, a year later, 
with the title Lisardo enamorado." The preliminaries of the two edi- 
tions, including a supply of laudatory verses, are different; in both 
cases, they were by friends and acquaintances of the author, many of 
whom approved and praised other works of his. 

The situation is not surprising. Castillo Solérzano occasionally 
repeated his material. The novel A lo que obliga el honor, intercalated 
in La Gardufia de Sevilla (1642), is a revised version of A un engaiio, 
otro mayor, in the collection Los alivios de Casandra (1640). Castillo 
Solérzano also had his share of delays in printing. For example, two 
works of his were approved for printing on October 14, 1625; one 
of them, Tiempo de regocijo, appeared early in 1627; the other, 
Historia de Cleopatra, received new preliminaries in 1635, finally made 
its appearance in 1639. At the close of Tiempo de regocijo, the author 


* For footnotes see pp. 65-67, at the end of this article. 
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promises as forthcoming, not only La reina Cleopatra, but also 
Escarmientos de amor, which he was then engaged in writing. 

There is every reason, then, to take the editions of Escarmientos 
de amor and Lisardo enamorado at face value, and the circumstances 
would be as follows. In Madrid, early in 1627, the author received 
permission to print the Escarmientos, then turned it over to the 
Sevillian printer Manuel Sande. In May of the following year, in 
Valencia (where he had gone in the service of the Marqués de los 
Vélez), he received permission to print the revised version. The tasa 
and fe de erratas of the Escarmientos were given in Madrid, in 
August, 1628. The Lisardo appeared in Valencia some time during 
the following year. 

In revising his work, the author made few changes in content and 
arrangement. The new title is offered with apology. The moralizing 
notes at the end of each chapter are excised, and the last two chapters 
are divided into three. 

There are, however, an amazing number of changes in style. 
Castillo Solérzano’s writing is clear, simple, unpretentious. It often 
gives the impression of improvisation, needing correction. One would 
hardly expect to find an example of careful rewriting ; yet such is the 
case. The Escarmientos must be close to the author’s first draft. The 
alterations in the Lisardo easily average twenty to a page. Few 
sentences pass intact ; most of them are revamped considerably. 

A few such instances might change our conception of the per- 
centages of inspiration and perspiration that went into the production 
of Spanish literature of the Golden Age. Certainly, Castillo Solérzano 
appears here in a new light. Small wonder that Cervantes was glad 
to report Apollo’s decree that even on fast days poets might bite their 
fingernails. 

It is true that in 1640 the author proved that he had the time 
and patience for any amount of revision. The novel En el delito el 
remedio, published in the collection Los alivios de Casandra, is written 
without the letter 4. Where the author would normally write /a dama, 
we find el femenil sujeto; instead of padres, we find predecesores 
ultimos, and so on. An occasional slip strikes the ear as well as the 
eye; for example, “delined la naturaleza parte de su hermosura, no 
pequefia” (fol. 121v). Apropos of another novel, El desdén vuelto en 
favor, written without the letter J (published in the posthumous col- 
lection La quinta de Laura, of unproven authenticity), Cotarelo says 
that if it were read without warning, the caprice would pass unnoticed. 
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That is doubtful. Aside from the matter of sound, the consistent 
paraphrasing produces an impression of haziness, which constituted a 
distinct literary pleasure for the cultos of the seventeenth century, as 
it does for certain moderns. 

Such stylistic experimentation, however, was not Castillo Solér- 
zano’s forte. With him, it was the exception, not the rule. His idea 
of style continued to be that which he expressed in the prefaces to 
the Escarmientos and the Lisardo: he writes, he says, in Castillian 
as it was spoken by his parents and grandparents, not disguised, dis- 
figured, culto, and obscure.* In his first collection of novels, Tardes 
entretenidas (1625), the novel El culto graduado is a rollicking satire 
of ignorant cultos, and throughout his career he had an occasional 
jibe for the culto style. The closest that he himself came to indulging 
in it was in following the fashion of introducing his narratives with 
florid descriptions of dawn, dusk, a garden, and the like. Even then, 
he avoided obscurity. 

The thousands of changes which he made in rewriting the Escar- 
mientos de amor are in keeping with the preface of the work; the 
author is concerned here not so much with some literary fashion as 
with the Spanish language itself. After a great deal of careful revi- 
sion, he still feels called upon to defend the work against those who 
might consider it unliterary. It is interesting to see the author at work, 
straightening out an awkward construction, choosing le mot propre, 
avoiding repetitions and circumlocutions, striving for that dificil 
facilidad which makes for pleasant reading. 

These changes fall about as readily into one classification as an- 
other, and the explanation of each one of them depends on a variety 
of circumstances. They could be satisfactorily discussed only in an 
edition combining the two forms. The effort might or might not be 
worth while. After all, this is not the most important seventeenth- 
century novel in need of a critical edition. 

There is a wide range in the types of construction that the author 
tinkers with. Now and then he inserts or deletes several lines, but 
usually, retaining the same elements, he juggles them into a smoother 
arrangement, by co-ordination or subordination of dangling clauses, 
substitution of synonymous phrases, changes in the use of subject or 
object nouns or pronouns, verb tenses or phrases, possessives, demon- 
stratives, relatives, articles, and prepositions. He toys with the elegant 
use of one or more nouns, adjectives, adverbs, or verbs. The syno- 
nyms that gave him the most trouble or pleasure are the conjunction 
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mas for pero, the variations in the use of proper names, the termi- 
nology of love, and the ways of saying “he said,” “she replied,” and 
“he was the happiest man in the world.” 

The following examples give an idea of some of the trends in the 
revision.°® 

1. Several confusing lines may be omitted. 

Escarmientos, fol. 67v: “Al fin le persuadieron todos, con la fuga 
don Carlos, en que el auia sido el Iupiter de aquella Europa, si bien con su 
gusto, pues ella se auia ydo con el: pero a esto no me persuadia yo, que 
viendo el concierto que auiamos hecho, por el qual presumi lo que fue 
sintiendo, que por yerro de la criada de dofia Andrea, el me huuiesse 
hurtado la ocasion. Con esto don Enrique consintio en que me soltassen 
de la prision, embiandome a pedir grandes perdones.” 

Lisardo, p. 148: “Al fin le persuadieron todos, en que don Carlos era 
quien me hauia hurtado la bendicion, y gozado de la ocasion, por el yerro 
del auiso, con lo qual consintio, que me soltasen de la prision.” 


2. The sentences are often reconstructed. 

Escarmientos, fol. 64: “Di cuenta a mi madre, por extenso, del fauor 
que recebi de don Enrique, y de sus hermosas hijas, y quanto deuia corres- 
ponderse, con ofrecerles su casa para las fiestas, combidandoles a ellas. 
Pareciole bien lo que le dixe, y assi dentro de ocho dias les embid a com- 


bidar con vn criado. Admitio el ofrecimiento don Enrique...” 

Lisardo, p. 140: “Y dando a mi madre cuenta mas por menudo del 
agasajo, y fauores que don Enrique, y sus hijas me hauian hecho, la per- 
suadi, a que embiase a combidarles a las fiestas. Hizolo assi con vn anciano 
escudero de su casa, y admitio el ofrecimiento don Enrique...” | 


3. Wordy phrases are condensed; the thoughts, more closely 
related. 


Escarmientos, fol. 82: “Diuertido en las pretenciones que he sabido que 
tiene (dixo la criada) no deue de auer tenido essa curiosidad, 6 parecien- 
dole tener algo de impossible. No le estoruan sus pretenciones, como dizes, 
auer dexado de hazer lo que por vezina se me deuia, sino que ocupado en 
estos empleos, se oluida del que le pudiera estar mas bien, a conocerle mas 
fino: pues es cierto, que a saber obligarme no le fuera ingrata, com que 
pudiera venir a heredar el Mayorazgo de mi padre, que no es tan corto, 
que no le apetecen, mas de seys caualleros muy calificados.” 

Lisardo, p. 175: “Diuertido en sus pretensiones (dixo la criada) no 
deue de hauer tenido essa curiosidad, o pareciendole ser cosa de assiento, 
y espacio. Antes diuertido en tales empleos (replicd ella) se oluida de lo 
que le pudiera estar mejor, pues a obligarme no le estuuiera mal heredar 
comigo el mayorazgo de mi padre.” 
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4, Clauses are properly subordinated or co-ordinated. Ambiguous 
references are revised. 


Escarmientos, fol. 22v: “Bien se passaria vn mes despues deste lance, 
y al cabo del supe como don Fadrique andaua muy solicito en seruir a 
Gerarda, y que trataua con vn tio suyo el casamiento; con lo qual acabé de 
perder la paciencia.” 

Lisardo, p. 53: “Dentro de vn mes que esto passd, supe como don 
Fadrique de Peralta andaua muy solicito en seruirla, y que hauia tratado 
con vn tio de Gerarda su casamiento. Nueuas fueron estas que me hisierpe 
acabar de perder la paciencia.” 


5. The following passage is typical of most of the revision in the 
work. Within a few lines the author makes changes involving word 
order, tenses of the verbs, structure of the phrases and clauses, subject 
and object forms, use of synonyms; the revisions make for a clearer 
and more rhythmical style. 


Escarmientos, fol. 17: “Yo sé con certeza que amays y soys corres- 
pondido, y esto lo pude saber de buen origen, sin que me aya costado 
muchas diligencias y cuydado mas bien me estuuiera que le huuierades 
tenido, aunque sin fundamento de cosa verdadera, dixe yo. No quisiera que 
lo fuera tanto, dixo Gerarda, porque os acreditays, de poco perseuerante 
para conmigo, y la dichosa que os ha merecido, adquiere assi el nombre de 
duefio de vuestra voluntad, como el de auentaxarme en partes, pues os lleua 
de mi dominio al suyo.” 

Lisardo, p. 39: “Con certeza se (dixo Gerarda, y de buen original) que 
amays, y soys correspondido, y esto sin que me haya costado algun cuydado 
el saberlo. Mas bien me estuuiera (dixe yo) que le huuerades tenido de 
fauorecerme, que de saber cosas que no son verdaderas. No quisiera yo 
que lo fueran tanto, replicd, porque os haueys acreditado para comigo de 
poco perseuerante, como de mucho para con la dichosa que os ha merecido, 
y ya adquiere a si el nombre de duefio de vuestra voluntad, como la opinion 
de excederme en partes: pues esto se ve en que os ha Ileuado de mi dominio 
al suyo.” 


1ESCARMIENTOS / DE AMOR, / MORALIZADOS. / AL EXCE- 
LENTISSIMO SENOR / don Luys Faxardo Requesens, mi setior, Marques 
de / los Velez, de Molina y Martorel, Adelantado, y / Capitan Generil [sic] del 
Reyno de Murcia, Virrey / y Capitan General del Reyno / de Valencia. / Por 
don Alonso de Castillo Solorgano / su Maestresala. / [Ornament.] / CON 
PRIVILEGIO. / En Seuilla, Por Manuel Sande, Impressor, y / Mercader de 
libros— / [Horizontal line.] / Afio de M.DC,XXVIII. 

Title page—V. blank.—Aprovacion del Padre Fray Iuan Gomez, Abad de los 
Huertos en la Ciudad de Segouia, del Orden de Premostre, Monasterio de nuestro 
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Padre San Norberto, Feb. 18, 1627.—Licencia, el doctor don Iuan de Mendieta, 
“Por su mandado,” Diego de Ribas, Madrid, Feb. 18, 1627.—Aprovacion del Padre 
Maestro fray Alonso Remon, de la Orden de nuestra Sefiora de la Merced, Con- 
uento de nuestra Sefiora de la Merced, March 6, 1627.—“Por mandado del Rey 
nuestro sefior,” D. Sebastian de Contreras, Madrid, March 16, 1627.—Tassa, Fran- 
cisco de Arrieta, escriuano de Camara de su Magestad, Madrid, Aug. 12, 1628.— 
Fe de Erratas, Licenciado Murcia de la Liana, Madrid, Aug. 18, 1628.—Laudatory 
verses by Simon de Ayala, Don Alexo del Hierro, Don Fvigencio Ossorio y Pinelo, 
Don Sancho de Molina Cabega de Vaca.—Prologo al Lector.—Dedication, signed 
by the author.—Text. 

8°.—[8 fols.] + 166 fols—Fol. 166v: “EN SEVILLA, / POR MANVEL DE 
SANDE, / Impressor, y mercader de libros. / [Horizontal line.] / Afio de 
M.DC.XXVIILI.”—Sign. 1, A-I, K-L, M-N, O-T, V-X of 8 fols. 
Copies: B. N. Paris [Y?. 21376]; Hispanic Society. 


2 Coleccién Selecta de Antiguas Novelas Espatolas, Madrid, Vols. III 
(1906), V (1906), VII (1907), IX (1908), XI (1909). 


®*VARIOS / Y / HONESTOS, / ENTRETENIMIENTOS. / En 
Varios Entremeses, y pasos / apasibles [sic] ; que dio a Luz- / DON ALONSO 
DE CASTILLO / SOLORZANO / A el Duque Don Vasco de Almendrada, 
Caua- / Ilero de la orden de Santiago, Tezorero [sic], / y Teniente de Baile, 
de la ciudad / de Alicante. / [Ornament.] / EN MEXICO 1625. / [Horizontal 
line.) / Por orden del Autor, Juan Garses. 

Title page-—V. blank.—Aprobacion, Fray Thomas Roca, Mexico, April 19, 
1624.—Summa de la Tassa, Pedro Altamirano, Madrid 1624.—Al Lector.—Text. 

8°.—[2 fols.] + 162 pp.—Sign. * of 2 fols., A-I, K of 8 fols., L of 1 fol. 

Copies: B. N. Paris [Yg. 3095 and Z. 17007] ; Hispanic Society. 

Vol. III, Introduccién, p. xxxvii, footnote. 


5 Federico Ruiz Morcuende, ed. La Garduiia de Sevilla, Madrid, 1922 (Clé- 
sicos Castellanos, vol. 42), p. 16. 


® Fe de Erratas, Murcia de la Llana, Madrid, February 12, 1624. 


™LISARDO / ENAMORADO. / AL EXCELENTISSIMO SENOR / 
Don Francisco de Borja, Marques / de Lombay, &c. / Por Don Alonso de 
Castillo Solorzano. / [Decoration: coat of arms.] / En Valencia, con licencia, 
Por Iuan Chrysostomo / Garriz, junto al molino de Rouella, 1629. / A costa de 
Filipe Pincinali, en la placa de Villarrasa. 


Title page—V. blank.—Licencia, el Doctor Pedro Garces, “De manda de dicho 
sefior Vic. Gnl.” Matheo Calafat, Palacio Arcobispal, Valencia, May 29, 1628.— 
Licencia, Mora R. Fisci Aduoc., Valencia, May 30, 1628.-—Aprobacion, el Presen- 
tado fray Lamberto Nouella, Real Conuento de Predicadores, Valencia, May 27, 
1628.—Dedication, signed by the author.—Al Lector.—Laudatory verses by Don 
Gaspar Vivas y Velasco, Don Luys Castilla de Villanoua, Vicente Gascon de Siu- 
rana, Don Iusepe Gil Perez de Bafiatos, Monserrat de Cruyllas, Mossen Abdon 
Clauel, Mossen Cosme Damian Tosifio, Hyacintho Nauarro, D. Francisco de 
Tamayo y Porres, Marco Antonio Ortin, Don Hyacintho Fernandez de Talauera y 
Arias.—Text. 

8°.—{6 fols.] + 358 pp. [= 356 pp.; nos. 233-34 missing.]—P. 358: “LAVS 
DEO. / Impresso con licencia, en Valencia, / por Iuan Chrysostomo Garriz. / Afio 
1629.”—Sign. { of 6 fols., A-I, K-L, M—N, O-T, V-Y of ad fols., Z of 2 fols. 

Copy: B. N. Paris [Y*. 11014]. 
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8 Escarmientos de amor: “... En este corto volumen te ofrezco vn libro en 
lengua Castellana, como la hablaron mis padres, y abuelos: no transformada en 
varios disfrazes, por no verla en varias fortunas: no escrita en Carnestolendas, 
donde el tizne de lo inculto la haga tan obscura como desconocida: no desfigu- 
rada entre la harina, y saluado, que lo culto y vulgar: no preuenida de jeringas, 
de frialdades en sus periodos, de suerte que obligue (leyendola) a degenerar de 
su fidelidad, en las ausencias, a las amistades mas estrechas, por no dezir Maga- 
llanes, 6 Gibraltares.” 

Lisardo enamorado: “Su estilo no es tan cuydadoso que se acoja a esto que 
llama culto, ni tan releuante que le ignore por escuro el que le dessea entender, 
porque no quiero que este libro se compre por no intelligible que estuuiera a 
peligro de correr varias fortunas, hallando en el ignorancias a Pifiadas, su len- 
guaje es claro, y si humilde con el han corrido otros de su mismo Autor por 
manos de quien les ha honmrado. No espera menos fauor, aunque en ageno Reyno, 
donde tan agudos ingenios saben honrar a los forasteros.” 

*In the citations, I have preserved the original form, resolving the abbre- 
viations in italics. The Lisardo enamorado is the better of the two editions, in 

Grecory G. LaGrone 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LESSONS LEARNED AT BOGOTA 


When one speaks of the Republic of Colombia and its capital, 
Bogota, one gets very little intelligent response. “.... in South 
America, oh yes. I suppose it is terribly hot down there.” The story 
runs that the Swedish delegate to the Book Exposition in Bogota 
this summer was actually persuaded by his New York friends not 
to risk his health in so tropical a place. Yet Sweden sent a surprisingly 
fine collection of books. To most people the climate does have to be 
explained. 

As the city is situated on a plateau eight thousand feet above sea 
level, at the base of a mountain range nearly two thousand feet higher, 
it lives with its climate, as some poet said; or more exactly its in- 
habitants live in spite of the fog and rain and the effect of the eleva- 
tion on their hearts and livers. A delegate from Panama told me 
that, at a reception, he began to dance with a pretty girl but, to his 
surprise, in a few minutes he had to sit down. 

Formerly, I believed a statement I had read that, because the city 
was situated five degrees north of the Equator, the sun’s passing 
overhead twice a year created two summers and two winters. It is 
true that it rains more during April and October as a rule; but the 
amount of rainfall in different months and in different years varies 
considerably so that the people have come to use the term invierno 
as synonymous with rain and the word verano as equivalent to fair 
weather, One day in July it rained all day—this was unusual—and I 
heard a native remark: “Hemos tenido mucho invierno este aiio.” 

The topographical peculiarity of Colombia consists in the fact 
that the Andes, while forming only one valley in the other west 
coast countries of South America, break into three ranges producing 
two valleys, the Cauca and the Magdalena. This increases the amount 
of usable land. A fact striking to the traveler by airplane who has 
seen from the air the arid barren tracts of the Sierra Madre of 
Mexico and California is the luxuriant green of the Colombian forests. 
Moreover, the Colombian cordilleras are composed of vast and enor- 
mous hills in comparison to which the components of the Mexican 
and Californian systems are mere hillocks. 

The sabana of Bogota is the bed of a prehistoric lake, of which 
there are still some remnants. In one of the pools the aboriginal 
chief of this region used to enter, clad in gold, in the performance 
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of a religious rite. Hence the legend of El Dorado, the gilded man, 
when it came to the ears of the Spaniards, greatly incited them to 
the conquest of so rich a country. 

The first to lead an expedition from the coast by ascending the 
Magdalena and climbing the sierra was an Andalusian, Don Gonzalo 
Jiménez de Quesada, who named the region after his native place, 
Nueva Granada, and the city which he founded, Santa Fe de Bogota. 
In the same year, another Andalusian, but from Cérdoba, Sebastian 
de Belalcazar, crossed the cordillera above Quito and descended the 
Cauca valley, founding the cities of Popayan and Cali. When the 
two conquistadores met, there were preliminaries to a battle but they 
came to a peaceable understanding. However, the populations of the 
two valleys have been quarreling, or in a state of stress, most of the 
time since. 

You can make the same journey now as did Quesada, in a flat- 
bottomed steamer in ten days from the coast, and see the same sort 
of muddy water, peopled by alligators, experience similar torrid heat, 
and be bitten by the same variety of bugs (plagas) ; or if you prefer 
you can be lifted from the coast by airplane to Bogota in two hours 
and a half. Belalcazar’s route from Quito to Cali can be traveled in 
an automobile over a hard-surfaced winding road in two days. 

In the colonization of Nueva Granada there were many high-class, 
well-educated families. They were particular that their children 
should be likewise well educated. In consequence, there was formed 
a leisure class, which has always cultivated literature assiduously. 
Bogota has long been known as the “Athens of America,” where 
according to established fame they write the best poetry in South 
America. At least Lord Bryce in his book on South America says so; 
and he says that Maria, by Jorge Isaacs, is the great South American 
novel. These statements, if examined closely, contain several errors. 
Jorge Isaacs came from the Cauca valley. In the city of Cali a statue 
to him and the heroine of his book is an object of interest. The site 
of the city, through which ripple the abundant waters of the river, 
is so picturesquely beautiful that it deserves a visit. 

Now, just as Isaacs was not a bogotano, if one runs through the 
list of Colombian poets, the cauquefios will figure among the most 
important as well as be numerous. The living Colombian poet of 
greatest reputation, Don Guillermo Valencia, lives in Popayan on the 
estate which once belonged to his ancestor, Belalcazar. His was the 
most ambitious literary effort inspired by the quadricentennial of 
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Bogota, an allocution to the city in poetic prose. It was read in a 
theater in Bogota by his daughter, Josefina. 

Poetic treatment of the quadricentennial was by no means limited 
to Valencia’s production. The whole colonial history of Nueva Gra- 
nada and of Santa Fe de Bogota was set forth in verse, mainly in ballad 
form, by at least a half-dozen authors; but writing in verso corrido 
is not a very high form of literary art. The critical judgment of 
Colombia’s greatest living literary authority, Don Antonio Gémez 
Restrepo, was expressed in these words, “La literatura esté en crisis.” 
It was quite evident that the Colombian Academy of History was 
more important and active than the Academy of Letters. Publications 
dealing with obscure historical epochs, especially if these were identi- 
fied with individuals, were numerous in the bookstores. Writers thus 
were plainly busying themselves with the copying and retelling of the 
more or less trivial events of by-gone days. Imaginative literature 
surely was bankrupt. 

This is a world-wide phenomenon. Imagination is being used 
everywhere to distort facts, for the purpose of influencing public 
opinion. However, imagination and good brain power are requisite 
for planning and executing huge engineering enterprises, gigantic 
bridges, or mountain highways. Here again Bogota surprises the 
visitor. Instead of being merely the museum city he expected to 
find, on every side he sees new streets being constructed, modernistic 
edifices rising, automobile highways penetrating into the country and 
over the mountains. Moreover the residential section has moved 
out along the base of the sierra. Modern houses of the compact type 
prevail here. A description of Bogota written a few years ago said 
that the city extended for two miles along the mountains and was 
a mile wide. It is still not much wider but must be seven or eight 
miles long. The lesson of what I have been saying is that our old 
ideas about Colombia must be thoroughly junked. 

I have referred to the dean of Colombian poets, Guillermo Valen- 
cia. Another of the older literary men whom I met was Sr. Sanin 
Cano, still very active and vigorous despite his seventy-five years. 
Apparently if one survives to manhood in the rigorous climate of 
Bogota, he will live long. Both of these men were frequently termed 
“maestro,” the word being used as a term of respect. This surprised 
me. In Mexico City I had heard a boss-bookbinder called maestro, as 
well as other workmen. Our elementary Spanish grammars which 
we use in schools translate maestro as “school teacher.” How little 
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our pupils dream that they are addressing us with a term of affection! 
Some other peculiarities of language which we heard may be illus- 
trated in this fashion. Every day we used to drink a tinto in mid- 
forenoon and sometimes in the afternoon ; before going to bed we took 
a sifon; for breakfast we “provoked” eggs. In the salt mines of 
Zipaquira we ate a piquete. If you wish to after nine o'clock in the 
morning you could buy peto to take home. 

In Mexico a tinto is called café exprés; a sifén is cerveza de ba- 
rril; piquete is an outdoor lunch, picnic style; peto is hominy, boiled 
white corn—pozole in Mexico and mazamora in the Cauca valley. 
In Mexico a piquete is a jigger of hard liquor added to lemonade. 
Provocar means gustar and is more frequently heard. My point here 
is to emphasize our first task in Colombia, to learn the lexicology of 
the spoken language. 

Pronunciation and intonation presented another problem. In the 
Cauca valley people say the bogotanos speak with their mouths half- 
closed ; lip action frequently did seem slight. But the chief character- 
istic of bogatano speech struck me as forceful enunciation. Navarro 
Tomas in his writings emphasizes forceful enunciation as the main 
difference between Castilian and the other Romance languages. 

My remarks have a direct bearing on the kind of Spanish we 
should teach. It is an old, old question. In San Francisco there is a 
sign in front of a bookstore which reads: “Learn Spanish the Mexican 
way.” That strikes me as good advice if you are going to be gang boss 
in Mexico but very poor advice if you are going to Cuba. Recently 
a student at Stanford told me that his father lived in Cuba in the 
winter and in Mexico City in the summer. He and his brother 
had to speak Mexican in summer and Cuban in winter to pre- 
vent the other schoolboys making fun of them. In Bogota I heard 
a crowd listening to a radio address from Argentina laugh at the 
orator’s pronunciation. My conclusion is that the basis of instruc- 
tion in Spanish should not be the dialect used in any one Spanish- 
speaking country. The basis had better be Castilian, with some at- 
tention paid to the ordinary peculiarities of American speech, which 
at the same time are peculiarities heard somewhere in Spain itself. 

Regarding Colombian literature we have always heard it praised 
without being able to obtain much specific information. We have been 
told that the best poetry was written in Bogota and that Maria by 
Jorge Isaacs is the great “South American novel.” A certain ency- 
clopedia sold in the United States makes this statement without 
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adding that it was first published over seventy years ago. I have 
noted that the same defect of age clings to many, if not a majority, 
of the Spanish-American texts which are edited in this country for 
school use. It is much the same as if you read Bret Harte’s stories 
to learn about modern California, Hollywood for example. 

I once assigned as a topic for a Master’s thesis a study of the 
articulo de costumbres in Spanish America. The student who worked 
on the topic discovered that the literary genre had enjoyed great 
vogue in Colombia but she was unable to get many Colombian samples. 
However, she did learn that Maria, the great South American novel, 
was neither South American nor a novel. The book proved to be 
an excellent collection of cuadros de costumbres, quite thoroughly 
localized in the Cauca valley and so grouped around a central per- 
sonage as to have the semblance of a novel. This is a characteristic 
which is true of almost all Colombian novels. Here, then, lie two 
fields virgin to the researcher—the Colombian novel and Colombian 
cuadros de costumbres—but I doubt very seriously whether either can 
be pursued with much profit unless the student knows something of 
the country itself. A thorough study of books of travel, especially 
those written by Colombians themselves, would assist. Such titles 


as “French Influence on Colombian Literature” or “The Imitation of 
Dickens and Zola in the Colombian Novel” reach the acme of silliness. 
I mention this because I have seen similar titles handed out by pro- 
fessors to students who expressed a desire to do some work on 
Spanish-American literature. Literature in America is based on the 
character of the country and its peoples. It is not an extension nor an 
imitation of something European. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STanForD UNIVERSITY 


THE OMEN IN GUILLEN DE CASTRO’S DRAMA 


Nineteen of Guillén de Castro’s plays contain omens or some meta- 
phorical use of the word “agiiero.” Since many of these latter 
instances are of no dramatic value, this discussion will be limited to 
those portents which, in the words of E. Julia Martinez, “constituyen 
recursos escénicos.”* 
There is nothing startlingly new in the types of omens used by 
Castro. We find the usual ones derived from birds and their actions, 
the howling of dogs, unusual weather phenomena, the breaking of . 
mirrors, the causeless fall of precious stones from ring-settings, the 
spilling of wine and oil, the sight of bloody weapons, weeping, and 
the like. Nearly all these incidents have parallels in the drama of Lope 
de Vega and other playwrights of the time. However, certain types 
are conspicuous by their omission: for example, Castro never men- 
tions a raven or crow, birds of omen since ancient days, and he never 
terms a stumble definitely ominous, despite the numerous cases of 
such accidents in his theater. 
The opening scene of Progne y Filomena presents a dialogue 
between Filomena and Teosindo in which the lady weeps at the pros- 
pect of her lover’s departure in the near future. Teosindo vainly tries 
to reassure her, protesting the constancy of his love and the need- 
lessness of her tears. Hence his remark: “... el Morar sin ocasién 
mas es agiiero que llanto.” During the scene the roar of cannon is 
heard, saluting the arrival of Tereo, who is to marry Progne. A few 
moments later, after Teosindo’s exit, Progne stumbles in with blood 
on her face. She tells her sister that, drowsy from her early rising 
to meet Tereo, she dozed at her dressing-table with a mirror in her 
hand. She dreamed there that her heart was cut from her breast and 
given to Tereo, who ate it greedily. Shocked in her dream, she was 
startled awake by the salvo of cannon already mentioned, and in her 
dazed condition she fell against the mirror, which broke, cutting her 
face with a sliver of the glass. Filomena attempts to soothe her with 
an al revés interpretation of the dream, but she admits aside that these 
“agiieros mortales” are significant. Certainly they prophesy correctly 
coming misfortunes. 
A sequence of supernatural devices builds up to the tragedy in 


1 Obras de Guillén de Castro, ed. E. Julia Martinez (Madrid, 1925-1927). 
3 vols. Reference is to Vol. 1, xlvi. 
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El amor constante. Nisida tells Celauro that her love for him can 
end only with death, and at the word she swoons. Recovering, she 
explains that as she spoke that fatal word she saw what she calls 
“una muerte.” Celauro is unwillingly impressed by the omen. In 
Act II, Celauro, waiting one night for Nisida, mentions omina in his 
monologue: he speaks of the horrors of the night, the howling of a 
dog, and other omens, unspecified. “Con ellos he tropezado,” he adds. 
Then Nisida appears, as perturbed as her love, and, being pressed for 
the reason, she admits that she is upset by the breaking of her mirror 
and the inexplicable fall of the stone from her ring ; she had touched 
neither article. Celauro remarks, aparte, on the coincidence of her 
omens with his, and offers to exchange rings with her. His attempt 
to calm Nisida fails when the stone starts from his ring as she puts 
it on her finger. The catastrophe prophesied by these events is 
Nisida’s poisoning by the King and Celauro’s consequent madness and 
death. 

In contrast to these highly unfavorable portents, La tragedia por 
los celos offers two good omens—the only favorable ones in Castro’s 
drama. Young Prince Fernando, brought up as a peasant by Galindez 
in ignorance of the boy’s royal birth, is sent by his supposed father 
to fetch some oil. The old man threatens punishment if Fernando 
spills the oil as he had previously spilled the wine when sent on a 
similar errand. The lad replies that he will be careful with the oil, 
because, while spilled wine is a good omen, it is unlucky to waste 
aceite. However, returning from the errand, Fernando does overturn 
the oil in his effort to conceal his menial task from visitors. Twitted 
with the act by Galindez, Fernando’s retort is prompt: “Derramado 
aposta, no es agiiero.” The visitors mentioned have come to reveal 
the boy’s identity ; so the omens are good, as Fernando claims. 

Offsetting this momentary lapse into the use of good omens, 
Castro resumes his usual line with several very evil presages in the 
same act (the third) of this play. The piece concerns the illicit love 
of Alfonso V of Aragon for Margarita, a lady at court. The King, 
to distract his mind from his worries over the Queen’s natural hatred 
of Margarita, goes hunting, but the pleasure of the chase cannot 
relieve his pessimistic view of the future: everything reminds him of 
the hopeless situation. He sees, high in the air above him, an eagle 
bearing off a dove in its beak, and, with a mind predisposed to read- 
ing ill omens in anything, the King considers the eagle and dove 
symbolic of the Queen and Margarita, respectively. He fires at the 
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eagle in an effort to frighten it into releasing its prey ; at that moment 
his face and costume are spattered with drops of blood from the 
dove’s wounds. An instant later the dead bird falls at his feet. Struck 
by the ominous incident, Alfonso immediately dispatches Diego to 
Valencia to see that all is well with Margarita. Very soon thereafter 
the King hears a shepherd singing the tragic balled, “;Dénde vas, el 
caballero ... ?” and the song intensifies his foreboding. The scene 
shifts now to the royal palace, where Margarita, unable to sleep, ap- 
pears in disarray, her hair disheveled, and relates fateful presages of 
misfortune that have beset her since the preceding day: the stone 
dropped from her ring without having been touched, the mirror broke 
as she saw “una muerte” in it; and the howling of a dog and the 
hooting of an owl have destroyed her rest. She knows that she will 
never see the King or their son again. At this point the Queen enters, 
and, with bitter reproaches and insults, stabs the ill-fated woman to 
death, 

A more unusual omen occurs in Dido y Eneas, Act II, when Dido 
consults the portrait of her late husband, Siqueo, for guidance: she 
loves Eneas, yet she fears the anger of heaven if she yields to her 
emotions. The picture seems to turn its face away and threaten her 
with its hand; then it vanishes, to be replaced by the picture of a 
bloody sword. Temporarily a prey to foreboding, Dido nevertheless 
listens, half-fearful, half-eager, to Eneas when he later leads deli- 
cately up to a declaration of his love. A terrific storm breaks into 
the scene; it is a sign of supernatural displeasure, disregarded by 
Eneas because it affords him an opportunity to carry Dido in his arms 
to shelter. Shortly afterward, Dido is startled by Siqueo’s ghostly 
voice, calling to her to flee. She departs, and in her absence Eneas 
sees horrible visions in the air, the sun turns greenish-black, and 
fountains run red. The specter of Anquises appears in warning to 
his son, vanishing as Dido returns to say that the storm was apparently 
concentrated on them, disturbing no one elsewhere. Eneas feels a 
cooling of his ardor! Still later (Act III) Dido relates to her sister 
Ana certain portents assailing her: in the oppressive darkness of the 
night dogs howled, birds shrieked, the holy water turned bloody and 
brackish as she offered it in propitiatory sacrifice, and she saw Siqueo 
again in a dream. Her suicide follows soon, and the sword she uses, 
belonging to Eneas, is the bloody weapon represented in the picture 
mentioned already. 

Another omen involving an eagle opens the play Los enemigos 
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hermanos. The Infanta rushes onstage, her comb in her hand and her 
hair streaming loose ; she cries hysterically for aid. The King and the 
brothers Otén and Ceslau hurry to her. She tells them that she went 
to sleep beside a fountain, after veiling her head against the sun. 
Hardly had she closed her eyes when an eagle swooped down and 
snatched away the veil, tearing out a lock of hair and lacerating the 
scalp. She demands that someone free her from this omen, a term 
which the King approves. Specifically, they fear that the incident 
means the Infanta’s loss of the kingdom. The King offers a huge 
reward for the return of the volante, symbolic of the royal crown. 
It is this offer that sets in motion the intrigues that follow. Otdn, 
aided by Briseida who actually kills the eagle, is the successful man ; 
he turns out to be the rightful heir to the throne and marries Briseida, 
while the Infanta and Ceslau must be content with a mere dukedom. 

Other omens are of less importance in Castro’s drama, and may be 
briefly summarized here. Few of these portents occur onstage. For 
instance, there is the Duke’s description, in El caballero bobo, of the 
fearsome weather portents accompanying the birth of the Infanta, 
leading to an astrologer’s prediction of dire calamities unless certain 
precautions were taken. There is, in Las mocedades del Cid, primera 
comedia, the bloody javelin. This is discussed in an article by Pro- 
fessor Leavitt.2 There are also numerous hyperbolic uses of the term 


2S. E. Leavitt, “Divine Justice in the Hazafias del Cid,’ Hispania, XII, 
141-46. “In besieging Zamora Sancho is only too successful, but at the moment 
when he has victory almost within his grasp Urraca calls upon him to fear the 
vengeance of his father. To this Sancho replies: 


2Tu padre llamas? ; Para hacerme guerra 

baje del cielo, o salga de la tierra! 
In answer to these impious words the ghost of Fernando appears, armed with 
a bloody javelin, and this apparition, visible only to Sancho, warns him to desist, 
saying that the weapon before him will be the instrument of his death. Sancho 
is greatly affected by the strange vision and orders a retreat... If Sancho is 
considering abandonment of the attack because disobedience to his father weighs 
upon his conscience, then a retreat is proper, says Diego Orddjfiez, but if it is 
only through fear of a fantastic vision, then he should go on. Sancho’s lust for 
power is too strong for him and he decides to resume the siege. Here again he 
openly defies Fate by saying if he is threatened with a javelin, he too will arm 
himself with one. This defiance finds an immediate answer in the appearance 
of Bellido who has been miraculously saved from the wrath of Arias. Had 
Sancho decided differently, Fate no longer needing Bellido, he would have per- 
ished at the hands of Arias and his men. The instrument of vengeance and the 
agent to execute retribution have now been brought together.” 
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“agiiero” without great significance, all of which cases may be omitted 
here. 
In all instances of omina used by Castro, the author prepares the 
way for their presentation by creating, in the lines of the personages 
concerned, an atmosphere of melancholy, of gloom or of fear. When 
the omen finally occurs, then, the characters involved are the more 
deeply impressed by it. In the broader view, omens themselves con- 
tribute to an atmosphere of fatality in the play as a whole. Most of 
them are warnings, but some appear too close to the catastrophe to be 
successful warnings: they allow no time for the personage to alter his 
course and thus avert disaster. Seldom do they motivate action; 
but important exceptions are Eneas (Dido y Eneas), some of the 
characters in Los enemigos hermanos, and to some extent Sancho 
(Mocedades del Cid). Omens chiefly aid in building up an atmos- 
phere of fatality, and forewarn personages of future misfortune. 
Still, most of these qualities are common to omens in general, not 
peculiar to Castro’s portents. 

The Valencia dramatist’s originality in using this type of the 
supernatural lies in the extraordinary degree of realism with which he 
presents omina. Note, for example, in Progne y Filomena how 
naturally one incident leads to the next, how neatly the whole series 
works out to predict calamity lying in wait for the sisters, especially 
Progne. She arises earlier than usual, and with sleep still dragging at 
her eyes, falls into a doze as she bedecks herself for her betrothed. 
The shock of the cannon’s roar, coming as if in climax to her evil 
dream, causes her to break the mirror and cut her cheek. Each step 
is perfectly logical, granted the initial incident in the series. 

In El amor constante the only dramatic omen is the fall of the stone 
from Celauro’s ring as Nisida slips it on her finger, but how appositely 
it comes! The sequence in La tragedia por los celos is even more im- 
pressive. Just after Alfonso sees the birds, drops of blood from the 
wounded dove splash his face and collar as the eagle passes over. He 
fires, and an instant later—just long enough for a bird to fall from a 
height—the dove falls dead at his feet, released by the startled eagle. 
Less dramatic because merely narrated, Margarita’s omens neverthe- 
less intensify the effect by their close proximity to the scene of the 
birds and the arfil. It is easy to draw here a direct analogy to that 
modern movie device, the “cut-back,” and thus understand Margarita’s 
scene as taking place at the moment the King sees the birds—fateful 
portents in different locales but pointing to the same catastrophe. 
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Assuming this “cut-back,” the shepherd’s ballad would follow Mar- 
garita’s death, and so announce it to the King as an accomplished fact 
with greater truth. Such an interpretation seems reasonable ; it would 
not be the only analogy between Castro’s dramas and the cinema. 

In so far as omens are concerned, then, Guillén de Castro fre- 
quently succeeds in dovetailing his effects so extraordinarily neatly 
that they seem almost too pat, with unusually vivid touches of realism. 
If some of these plays are not “four-star” dramas, it may be that, in 
popular parlance, Castro “could not see the woods for the trees,” the 
trees being the details and the woods the play as a whole. 


L. L. BARRETT 
Tue University oF NortH CAROLINA 
Cuapet Hitt, CAROLINA 


THE INFLUENCE OF PIERRE BAYLE ON FEIJOO 

A first comparison of the writings of Feijéo with those of Pierre 
Bayle reveals a marked similarity of temperament and interests. 
This similarity suggests the hypothesis that the resemblance some 
have professed to see between Feijéo and Voltaire is really a resem- 
blance between the Spanish monk and the refugee critic who laid so 
much of the groundwork for the great satyrist philosopher. 

Scholars have had but little to say about Bayle’s influence on 
Feijéo. Victor Bouillier mentions in passing that Feijé6o sometimes 
cites the Dictionnaire critique.1_ Américo Castro lists the Dictionnaire 
among Feijéo’s “libros usuales”? but states incorrectly that he cites 
“sin comentarios a Bayle y a Fontenelle, padres de toda la heterodoxia 
del siglo.”* Later Castro points out that Feijéo resembles Bayle in 
limiting himself to the implantation of doubt (save in theological ques- 
tions), leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. G. Delpy 
records in his Bibliographie des sources frangaises de Feijoo® all but 
three passages noted by the present writer in which Feijéo cites Bayle, 
but neither here nor in his excellent general work on Feijéo* does he 
comment on the parallel in the critical spirit of the two men. 

Feij6o recognized unerringly that Bayle was “uno de los mayores 
noticistas de libros, que hasta ahora se han conocido.”" He expresses 
respect for Bayle’s honesty on several occasions, citing the latter’s 
defense of the Pope Alexander VI,* his refutation of the reputed 
apostasy of Charles the Fifth,® his combating the heretical tradition 
of the female pope Jeanne.*® Nevertheless, he does not fail to call 


1 La fortune de Montaigne en Italie et en Espagne (Paris: Champion, 1922), 
p. 62. 2 Lengua, ensefianza, y literatura (Madrid: 1924), p. 299. 

8 [bid., p. 300; the question of Fontenelle’s influence on Feijéo is the subject 
of another article the writer has in preparation. 

4 Ibid., p. 306. 5 Paris: Hachette, [1936], pp. 3-4. 

®L’Espagne et Vesprit ewropéen: L’Oeuvre de Feijéo. Paris: Hachette, 
[1936]. 

? Teatro critico, tomo III, discurso 9, paragraph 11. (References are abbre- 
viated hereafter as follows: 7.C., III. 9. 11). 

8T.C., VIII. 5. 24; cf. Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique (Paris: 
Desoer, 1820, 16 vols.) Art. Chigi (Fabio), (V, 137-47). (The Dictionnaire is 
referred to hereafter as D.C.) 

9T.C., VI. 2. 135 n.; ef. D.C., Charles quint (V, 62-84). 

1° T.C., IV. 8. 59n. of the supplement following paragraph 96 of the text; 
cf. D.C., Papesse (Jeanne la), (XI, 353-88). 
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attention to the fact that Bayle is a heretic. He calls him once “aquel 
sagaz artifice de opiniones, o erréneas, o arriesgadas” ;* and again, 
“uno de los més agudos y eruditos enemigos de la doctrina catélica, 
y aun me atrevo a decir el mds agudo de todos ...”** Bayle’s histori- 
cal Pyrrhonism “debe reprobarse con mds razén que el de otros 
autores, porque envuelve mucho de malicia heretical.” 

Despite these warnings against Bayle’s heresy, Feijéo constantly 
writes on the plane established in the Préface of the Nouvelles de 
la République des Lettres.* He repeatedly praises Protestant authors. 
Several times he explains pointedly that it is perfectly legitimate for 
a Catholic to esteem and use the works of a heretic in the fields of 
science and literature.*® 

This does not mean, however, that Feijéo accepts Bayle’s views 
on the tolerance of religions. He does not refer explicitly to Bayle 
in his arguments against toleration, but certain comments indicate 
that he had him in mind as a principal exponent of this doctrine.'® 
A comparison of other passages might suggest that Feijoo shares 
Bayle’s idea that moral goodness is not intrinsically a part of religion. 
As he traces the moral history of mankind,*’ he recognizes that Chris- 
tianity has failed to some extent as a moral influence. Bayle, in com- 
mon with Catholic churchmen, and, hence, in common with Feijéo, 
does not believe in the innate goodness of human nature. Feijdo’s 
theme, like Bayle’s, is pessimistic: man fails to learn from history, 
there has been no moral progress: 


Tan semejante me parece el hombre de hoy al de ayer, que no le dis- 
tingo.'® 


11 Cartas eruditas (hereafter cited as C.), V. 2. 41-44. 
C., V. 3. 7. 


18 T.C., IV. 8. 28n. of the supplement following paragraph 96 of the text. 
14... Il ne s’agit ici de Réligion; il s’agit de la Science: on doit donc mettre 
bas tous les termes qui divisent les hommes en différentes factions, et considérer 
seulement le point dans lequel ils se réunissent, qui est la qualité d’' Homme 
illustre dans la République des Lettres. (Oeuvres diverses de M'. Pierre Bayle 


...La Haye: Husson, Johnson, etc., 1727-1731, 4 vols. Hereafter referred to 
as O.D. See I, 2). 


156 Eg. C., Il. 13. 7, 10. 
16C., V. 3.7 and especially 32-60; see also T.C., I. 15. 7; VIII, 5. 23. 
17 T.C., Il. 7: Senectud moral del género humano, 


18 [bid., 92; cf. D.C., Abélard, O (I, 61):...chaque siécle se comporte 
comme s’il était le premier venu. 
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No se puede negar que hay en los vicios sus flujos y reflujos... Mas 
esta es una desigualdad insensible, respecto del todo de los tiempos ...!* 


To Bayle, the failure of religion to improve morality is evidence 
of the need for a re-evaluation of the role of religion. But, to Feijéo, 
it is a call for more stringent observation of Christian principles: 


Desengafiese el mundo, que sdlo es hombre de bien el que practica las 
virtudes cristianas y morales.?° 
Non-Catholics, says Feijéo, are especially liable to immorality.™* 
Feij6o ignores Bayle’s comparison of atheists with idol worshipers 
(in which Bayle finds that atheists have the superior moral code) 
but he does follow him in his treatment of the origin of pagan deities. 
They derive in large part from the exaggerations of poets, both find.” 

Outside the fields of religion and morality still closer affinities of 
temperament and idea are to be found. Zstimes judicia, non numeres ; 
these words of Seneca are Feijéo’s text.** Bayle repeats likewise, 
“.. Jen reviens toujours 14, qwil ne faut pas compter les voix, 
qu'il faut les peser ...2* The opinion of the many rests on that of 
the few who are presumed to have investigated the matter under 
discussion.** Even the published views of the learned must be 
examined with care, for no man is wholly exempt from credulity or 
error.** As an exception, Feijéo concedes that the unanimous assent 
of “todo el pueblo de Dios,” that is, of all Catholics, is one instance in 
which “la voz del pueblo es la voz de Dios.”*" Bayle, of course, does 
not even make this exception.** 

Superstition was a favorite field of both authors. It should be 
remarked that Feijéo was well acquainted with several famous works 
on the subject by such authors as Martin Delrio, Gabriel Naudé, 


19 Jbid., 44; D.C., Amyraut, F (I, 514): Chaque génération fournit les 
mémes symptomes, tantét, plus grands, tantét plus petits... 

20 T.C., VII. 10. 113 note, 123; the whole passage develops the subject. 

21 T.C., I. 1, 24; IIL. 8 71. 

22 T.C., V. 8. 45; cf. D.C., Borée (III, 578-80); Junon, AA (VIII, 520-21). 

2 7,.C., 1.1.1. 24 Pensées sur la cométe, chap. xlviii (O.D., III, 35). 

*Eg.: T.C., 1.1; V. 6; V. 16; cf. Pensées, chaps. vii, xlvii (O.D., III, 12, 
35) ; Continuation des pensées, chaps. iv-xxxviii (O.D., III, 193-240). 

26 T.C., III. 6. 8; cf. D.C., Capet, A (FV. 599). 21 T.C., I. 1. 25. 


%Eg.: Réponse aux 
Réponse), 2™° partie. (O.D., ITI, 631-1084). 
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Pére George Gobat, Pére Pierre LeBrun, Augustin Calmet, and 
Gayot de Pitaval. The borrowings from Bayle are numerous, how- 
ever, and the influence obvious, although Feijéo gives credit to Bayle 
for but two of his appropriations.” 

In the first volume of the Teatro critico Feijéo treats of astrology, 
eclipses, and comets in contiguous discourses.*® It cannot be said that 
these discourses are based directly on the Pensées sur la cométe, for 
Feij6o’s arguments are more compactly presented, the findings of 
physical science are given a more prominent place, and different 
illustrative examples are given. Yet the fundamental points are the 
same as those developed by Bayle: Astrology is based on a wholly 
arbitrary assignment of significance to constellations and divisions of 
the heavens; scientific knowledge makes it extremely doubtful that 
the stars can have any influence on earthly affairs ; history and rational 
examination both show that unfulfilled predictions far outnumber 
those fulfilled.** Feijéo later drives home his thesis with regard to 
astrology by presenting to Spanish readers an analysis of the proph- 
ecies of the famous Jean-Baptiste Morin.** His letter is a point- 
by-point abridgment of an article of the Dictionnaire critique ; Feijéo 
does not mention his source.** 

The discourse on comets** presents arguments based on physics 
and astronomy*® but begins with the point developed at length by 


29 Among the charges made by Feijéo’s adversary, Padre Soto y Marne, in 
his Reflexiones critico-apologéticas sobre las obras del R.P....Feyjéo; (Sala- 
manca [1748]), plagiarism occupies a principal place. Soto y Marne accused 
Feijéo of taking his discourses on comets, eclipses, and astronomy from Bar- 
clay’s Argenis, from the scientific works of Dechales and Tosca, and from a 
certain issue of the Journal des Savants (Reflexion VII). Feijéo’s defense is 
brief: he had himself cited these authors; his own treatment is different and 
more developed than that of any of them (Obras apologéticas, Vol. II [1773], 
p. 34). Soto y Marne continues to assert that the discourses on the arts of 
divination, false prophecies, and magic are taken from Moréri, Feijéo does not 
deny taking some material from Moréri, for which he sees no need to apologize. 
Moreover, he points out again that his treatment is different and is more exten- 
sive than that of Moréri, especially since the latter does not feature attacks on 
superstition in his dictionary (op. cit., pp. 38-40). 

This dispute is of interest because neither writer mentions Bayle as a source 
of Feijéo’s material on superstition. 80 T.C., I. 8, 9, 10. 

381 T.C., 1. 8; cf. Pensées, chaps. xvii-xxii (O.D., III, 17-22). 

82C., I. 38. 98 Cf. D.C., Morin (Jean-Baptiste) (X, 527-46). ** T.C., I. 10. 

385 [bid., J] 13-17; cf. Pensées, chaps ix-xiv (O.D., III, 13-16). 
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Bayle: the notion that comets are signs of catastrophe is based on 
the observation of the deaths of princes, or of other prominent mis- 
fortunes which have followed the appearance of comets: 


Mas este fundamento se hallara sumamente ruinoso si se observa que 
las calamidades ... menudean tanto, y son tan frecuentes, que se podria 
contar por singular prodigio, si hubiese afio en que no acaeciese alguna ...** 


Moreover, favorable happenings can be shown to occur in the years 
following the appearance of comets as well as in other years.*" 

With regard to eclipses, again both authors present the physical 
explanation.** As an example of the harm done by the irrational fear 
of eclipses, Feijoo tells of the Athenian general Nicias, who exposed 
himself to a crushing defeat as a result of interpreting an eclipse as 
an evil omen.*® To show the value of a rational treatment, he tells 
how Pericles convinced the pilot of his fleet that the eclipse was a 
natural phenomenon.*® These two anecdotes are related by Bayle 
(who credits them to Plutarch) in a similar context.** 

A related superstition treated by Bayle is that of fatal days.** 
Feijéo attacks two medical preoccupations in his Afios climactéricos 
and Dias criticos,** and finally, in Dias aziagos,“* he dismisses the 
notion of fatal days with rational and historical arguments very 
close to those of Bayle. 

The question of prophecies is touched on often by both authors. 
Feijéo’s Profecias supuestos* treats first of the sybils and the pagan 
oracles** utilizing material from Moréri and Fontenelle. Feijéo re- 
veals his use of the Dictionnaire critique by mentioning among Prot- 
estant prophets Christofle Kotterus, Nicolas Drabicius, and Christine 
Poniatova, whose prophecies were related by Jean Comenius in his 
Lux in tenebris.“” Feijéo refers in passing to the false prophecies of 
Jurieu,** which he discusses elsewhere in terms which suggest his 
familiarity with some of Bayle’s attacks on his enemy.** Among 


86 [bid., 1 4; cf. Pensées, chap. xxiii (O.D., III, 22). 

87 [bid., 7; cf. Pensées, chap, xxix (O.D., III, 24). 

88 T.C., I. 9. 4-8; cf. Pensées, chaps. xlii-xliii (O.D., III, 30-35). 

88 [bid., 3. 4 Ibid., 5. 41 D.C., Pericles, B (XI, 589-90). 

42 Pensées, chaps xxv-xxviii (O.D., III, 23-24). 

“C, *7.C,1L 4 1-18. 

41 [bid., 1 26; cf. D.C., Kottérus, A (VIII, 594-96); Drabicius (VI, 1-8); 
Coménius (Vv, 260-70). 

48 T.C., IL. 4. 27. 4° Cf, especially D.C., Kottérus, H, I (VIII, 602-7). 
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other considerations which argue strongly against the legitimacy of 
modern prophets, Feijéo, like Bayle, notes the importance of the 
power of suggestion: 


El concebir firmemente los hombres que ha de suceder alguna cosa, 
trae consigo grandes disposiciones para que suceda.®° 


Feij6o impugns the belief in divining rods.** The whole first 
portion of the discourse is an account of one Jacques Aimar, who 
long deceived the French public with his divining rod but came to 
grief in an investigation instigated by Condé. The account is taken 
from the Dictionnaire critique,®** with but slight abridgment, but for 
once Feijéo gives full credit to Bayle as his source of information." 

Feijéo devotes a discourse to the belief in ghosts and disembodied 
spirits.** He assails the belief on theological, metaphysical, rational, 
experimental, and historical grounds; the influence of mange 
holds a prominent place in his discussion.** 

Demoniacs are conceded to exist, both on scriptural authority 
and on that of the Church, whose official ritual provides a formula 
of exorcism.’ Bayle grants the first of these proofs®® but takes 
exception to the extravagances committed in the name of exorcism.” 
Feijéo responds to this argument by declaring that exorcisms extant 
in local rituals, permitted but not approved by Rome, are more than 
suspect.*° He states emphatically that true instances of possession 
by spirits are doubtless very rare, for there are numerous reasons to 
be suspicious of the majority of the reported cases.** Important 
among these reasons is the undue readiness of simple priests to 
exorcise any impostor or any hysterical woman who believes herself 
to be possessed or who is accused by the credulous. This excess of 


50 T.C., Il. 3. 43; ef. D.C., Drabicius, H (VI, 7-8):...c’est une trés- 
puissante machine pour amener sur la scéne les grandes révolutions, que d’y 
préparer les peuples par des explications apocalyptiques. ... 

81 T.C., III. 5. 52 Abaris, I (I. 14-18). 88 T.C., III. 5. 13. 

%#T.C., LIL. 4. 9. 55 Cf. D.C., Hobbes, N (VIII, 168-69). 


56 7.C., VIII. 6. 4: 
consta con certeza infalible del Evangelio. 


[bid., $115 n. 

588 Réponse, chap. xxxiv: ...I’Ecriture ne permet point de douter, qu’il n'y 
ait de véritables énerguménes (O.D., III, 559). 

5° D.C., Grandier, M (VII, 203-4). 

60 T.C., VIII. 6. 116-22; see also C., III. 10. * T.C., VIII. 6. 45. 
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exorcists acts strongly on the imagination of the laity and lends 
authority to exaggerated tales of the numbers of demoniacs.** Feijéo 
relates as examples of the effects of imposture and the power of 
imagination combined, the adventures of Marthe Brossier® and of 
the nuns of Loudun.“ These two famous cases are transcribed, 
abridged but with full detail, from the Dictionnaire critique, without 
reference to the source.® 

Feijéo’s principal discourse on magic® follows lines similar to 
those of most of his treatments of superstitions: although Scripture 
authorizes the belief that magic exists, common sense shows that 
magicians are far more rare than the vulgar (including some erudites ) 
believe.’ Critical examination explodes most famous traditions of 
magical powers. The principal causes of widespread belief in magic 
are similar to those which underlie other aberrations of the popular 
mind.®* It has already been shown that Feijéo’s ideas are parallel to 
those of Bayle in this regard. . 

Most of the outstanding examples chosen by Feijéo to illustrate 
the falseness of magic are treated at length by Bayle. They are 
Zoroaster, Hadrian, Abaris, Apollonius of Tyana, and Cornelius 
Agrippa.”° Although Feijéo treats some of these famous characters 
-almost cursorily, his critical data are all to be found in the correspond- 
ing articles of the Dictionnaire critique. Feijéo’s opinion on the 
origin of magic also resembles that of Bayle: the worship of multiple 
deities gives rise to the idea of intervention by benign deities, later 
by malignant deities, in answer to properly formulated appeals.” The 
magical practices of the idol-worshipers conformed to the nature of 
the deities invoked; as Catholicism spread, the evil practices were 
transferred by bad Christians to the cult of the devil.” 


62 Jbid., JJ 90-94; cf. Réponse, chap. xxxiv; Bayle cites Malebranche con- 
cerning the role of the imagination (O.D., III, 560). 

88 Jbid., {J 17-20. 

64 Jbid., [{] 21-23; Feijéo discussed it also in T.C., IV. 8. 96-97. 

65 D.C., Brossier (V, 155-161) ; Grandier (VII, 194-204). 

T.C., II. 5. 87 [bid., 1-2. 68 Jbid., 3-23. 


6° These are: vanity of the tellers of tales ({] 24-30); failure to look for 
natural causes (f[ 31-44); vanity of would-be magicians ({] 45-50); malev- 
olence 51-53) ; illusion 54-65). 


© T.C., Il. 5. 994, 6, 11, 12-13, 18-23, respectively. 
" T.C., VIL. 7. 1-6; cf. Réponse, chap. xxxvi (O.D., III, 547). 
72 Ibid., 1] 17-19; cf. Réponse, chap. xxxvii (O.D., III, 547-51). 
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Feijéo’s unquestionable religious orthodoxy does not in the least 
interfere with his applying to reputed miracles the same critical 
examination he applies in common with Bayle to superstitions. Lest 
he be suspected of excessive incredulity, however, he reminds the 
reader of several authoritative Catholic writers who advocate a 
rigorous investigation of reputed miracles. He sees that, in the face 
of Protestant attacks, the position of the Church must be clarified. 
The careful examination of miracles prescribed by the Council of 
Trent is not sufficiently practiced. False miracles accepted in the 
Catholic Church give strong weapons to the Protestants.”* Their 
perpetration is a crime worthy of severe punishment."* They properly 
characterize false religions, and so should be forbidden as a sort of 
contraband among Catholics.*® Obviously, then, while it will be seen 
that Feijéo professes an incredulity toward everyday miracles which 
parallels that of Bayle, his motive in exposing their falsity is directly 
opposed to that of the French refugee. 

Bayle maintains that God works basically according to His estab- 
lished laws."* Feijéo repeatedly calls attention to the marvels of 


God’s works as shown even in everyday phenomena,” and emphasizes 
that 


Es cosa muy ordinaria atribuirse a milagro los que son efectos de la 
Naturaleza ..."* 


Miracles should logically be worked only for a great necessity and 
should bear some relation to the effect they are designed to produce, 
Bayle implies.” Feijéo suggests the same points: 

.. hoy no se hacen milagros con la frecuencia que en la primitiva 
Iglesia, porque hay mucho menos necesidad de ellos ahora que entonces.*? 
.. se deben reputar falsos algunos ... que en cierta manera se representan 
© tediosos, o ridiculos.®* 

A leading argument in Bayle is that credulity runs to such excess 
that it cures those who are not incurable; as the dose is increased, 
its force is weakened.** Feijéo writes: 


.. la ligereza del vulgo en sofiar milagros... siempre tiene el inconve- 


C., I. 43. 4; T.C., III. 6. 43. ™ T.C., III. 6. 15. 75 Ibid., 20. 

16 Pensées, chap. xvi (O.D., III, 44). 

™ Maravillas de la Naturaleza, T.C., V1. 6; Lo méximo en lo minimo, T.C., 
VII. 1; Persuasién al amor de Dios. C., V. Disc. 1. 78 T.C., III. 6. 37. 

79 D.C., Sara, C (XIII, 105-7). 80 T.C., III. 6. 48. 81 C., II. 2. 21. 

82 D.C., Achille, H (I, 160-61) ; Pensées, chap. cciii (O.D., III, 128). 
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niente de desautorizarse el menor numero de los verdaderos con la inmensa 
multitude de los fingidos.®* 


To take for a miracle what is only a natural phenomenon does not 
fall in with God’s purpose: 


Es totalmente contra la intencién de Dios el que sus verdades se califi- 
quen con embustes.*¢ 


It is no belittling of God to seek for natural causes.** Feijdéo, in fact, 
cites church authority to prove that the examination of an apparent 
miracle should be entrusted to scientists (filésofos) rather than to 
theologians, even though the scientists be heretics.** Feijéo himself 
examined critically a number of reported miracles of his day in 
Spain** and achieved considerable fame in one instance.** 

Despite his assertion that miracles well attested by witnesses of 
undeniable good faith are to be accepted as true,** and his declaration 
that he himself has witnessed one indubitable miracle,” his acceptance 
of certain prodigious events seems dictated by expediency rather than 
conviction.** With regard to the common rumor of miracles, Feijéo 
leans toward incredulity : 

Pero lo he dicho mas de una vez: son rarisimos los sujetos cuya veraci- 
dad no flaquee en materia de prodigios.** 


Feijéo’s Reflexiones sobre la historia® begins with a brief exposé 
of the ideas set forth by Fénelon in the “Projet d’un traité sur '/his- 
toire.”** Bayle is mentioned in the opening paragraph as one of the 
modern writers who have contributed most to the exposing of his- 
torical myths. When Feijéo turns to the consideration of the diffi- 
culties met in attempting to determine historical truth, his ideas are 
those of Bayle. 


88 T.C., III. 6-12. Ibid., 43; cf. Pensées, chap. Ixxiv (O.D., III, 48-49). 
85 T.C., III. 6. 38-39; C., Il. 2. 2; cf. Pensées, chap. xci (O.D., III, 60-61). 
86 C., II. 11, 18-29. 

87 E.g., T.C., II. 6; VII, 8; C., I. 31, 43; C., IL. 2. 11. 


88 Hecho y derecho en la famosa cuestién de las flores de San Luis deb 
Monte, printed at the end of the second volume of Cartas. 


89C., II. 11. 3-5. 

C., II. 11, 812, 

T.C., V. 16, Adiciones; C., 11. 28. Ibid., 79. T.C., IV. 8. 
°¢ Lettre d Vacadémie, ed. A. Cahen (Paris: Hachette, 1902), chap. viii. 
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In the first place, says Feijdo, it is extremely difficult to tell what 
is true in history. He is probably referring to Bayle when he remarks: 


Dijo bien un gran critico moderno, que la verdad histérica es muchas 
veces tan impenetrable, como la filoséfica.** 


He goes on: even though a historian be free from the three faults 
stated by Seneca,” he is still liable to inability to comprehend the 
truth, and to a lack of critical method to ascertain it.°7 Among the 
human shortcomings which handicap the historian, prejudice of all 
kinds occupies a leading place.** Errors are propagated by the cre- 
dulity and laziness of writers.*® 

The discourse continues with a presentation of numerous matters 
in doubt among historians. Several of these are taken from the 
Dictionnaire critique, without credit being given to Bayle. Among 
these may be cited Feijéo’s mention of doubts thrown on the fidelity 
of Penelope by some authors,’ his discussion of Busiris, which is a 
mere paraphrase of Bayle,’* the account of Urbain Grandier and the 
bewitching of the nuns of Loudun,’” and the questioning of the 
popular notion that Mohammed was of low extraction.’ 

The concluding portion of Feijéo’s discourse presents his positive 
requirements for the historian, all of which are to be found in Bayle: 
his wide reading must include both sides of a controversy so that he 
may judge not on prejudice but on the quality of the proofs; the 
motives of the authors must be examined.’ Verisimilitude must be 
kept in mind in considering mere probabilities..°%° A knowledge of 
other fields of learning is essential to the historian.’ 


5 Cf. D.C., Concini, G: ... je dirai qu’en bien des rencontres les vérités his- 
toriques ne sont pas moins impénétrables que les vérités physiques (V, 275). 

%6 Credulity, negligence, mendacity; cf. D.C., Ephore, A (VI, 159-60). 

97 T.C., IV. 8. 21; cf. D.C., Geldenhauer, K, L (VIII, 56-57). 

%8 [bid., J] 22-37; cf. D.C., Timée, L (XIV, 174-75) ; Capriata, C (IV, 427- 
29); Usson, F (XIV, 515-19). 

99 [bid., 44-47; cf. D.C., Capet, A (IV, 398-99). 

100 [bid., § 51; cf. D.C., Pénélope, F (XI, 538-40). 

101 [bid., § 56; cf. D.C., Busiris, A, D (IV, 274, 277-78). 

102 [bid., Tf] 96-97 ; cf. D.C., Grandier (VII, 194-204). 

108 [bid., I] 70-74; cf. D.C., Mécque (X, 358-67) ; Feijéo does credit Bayle 
for his knowledge of Prideux’s Vie de Mahomet ({ 71 n.) 

104 [bid., JJ 98-102; cf. D.C., Guévara, B, D (VII, 322-23, 324). 

108 Jbid., J] 105-7; cf. D.C., Musurus, D (X, 602-3). 

106 Jbid.; Bayle implies the same idea; under certain circumstances he says, 
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Popular tradition is of almost no value as historical evidence. The 
credibility of witnesses must be carefully examined. Feij6o proposes 
a Regla mateméatica de la fe humana: a man must have an extraordi- 
nary record of proved veracity in extraordinary matters to be believed 
in an extraordinary assertion.’** A multiplicity of witnesses is not 
in itself weighty evidence; many may lie or be deceived as well as 
one; the regla matemédtica is applicable collectively as well as indi- 
vidually.2°* It is a miserable imposture to write a false history; 
Feij6o concurs in Bayle’s judgment of Guevara, though Feijéo points 
out Guevara’s excellence as a prelate and as a writer of prose.*°° The 
treatment of contemporary happenings is a field especially liable to 
the influence of prejudice and dishonesty; it should be avoided by 
the historian."° The gazettes are to be distrusted for political or 
military information, for they color truth in favor of the side they 
represent." Feijéo discusses the inaccuracy of the Gazette de Paris 
in reporting the siege of Landau in 1702; his material is from 
Bayle."*? Feijéo has a rather low opinion of those who write for the 
gazettes : 

Si es torpe cosa mentir, y engafiar a un hombre solo, qué sera mentir, 


y engafiar a todos los hombres; y no sdlo a todos los existentes, mas aun 
a los venideros 


Such in brief outline are Feijéo’s ideas on history and historians. 
A more lengthy presentation would make neither more nor less 
obvious their similarity to those of Bayle. Feijéo’s one word of 
caution against the excessive Pyrrhonism of the French skeptic might 


“... avouez-moi que le témoignage des Historiens se réduit 4 bien peu de chose, 
parce qu’ordinairement ils sont mauvais Physiciens.” Pensées, chap. vi (O.D., 
III, 11-12). 

107 T.C., V. 1, 5-15: cf. D.C., Rémond, D (X, 504-7). 

108 T.C., V. 1. 20-41; cf. Pensées, chaps. vii, xlvii (O.D., III, 12, 35). 

109 T.C., VII. 15. 67 n., I] 12-17; he refers to Bayle in § 16; cf. D.C., Gué- 
vara, B (VII, 322-23). 

110 T.C., IV, 8. 22-24, 34, 37; cf. D.C., Haillan, E (VII, 465-67). 

111 T.C., IIL. 10. 21; VIII. 5. 2-5; cf. D.C., Abdérame, G (I, 31). 

112 T.C., VIII. 5. 4; cf. D.C., Landau, C, D (IX, 53-60). 

118 T.C., VIII. 5. 14; ef. D.C., Calvin, Q: ...il n’y a point de si chétif 
gazetier qui ne se puisse prométtre |’immortalité, pour toutes les faussetés gros- 
siéres qu'il invente la pipe a la bouche.... (IV, 340). 
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have been due to expediency, or slipped out perhaps in a moment of 
zeal against the heretics. Feijéo’s own definition of philosophical 
skepticism is identical with Bayle’s of Pyrrhonism as the constant 
suspense of judgment in the search for truth."** Feijéo points out 
with more obvious sincerity than does Bayle that skepticism (or Pyr- 
rhonism) is inadmissible with regard to the central dogmas of reli- 
gion, but he emphasizes with equal force its necessity in natural 
sciences and human affairs. 

It is very possible that Feijéo derived a large part of his knowl- 
edge of the history of Cartesian controversy from Bayle. No definite 
statement can be made, however, for despite an occasional citation 
or parallel, Feijéo’s references to these matters are usually too oblique 
to be conclusive. 

With regard to the first alarm caused by Descartes’ philosophy 
among Aristotelians, Feijéo cites Bayle’s article on Aristotle to the 
effect that Protestant theologians, as well as Catholic, sprang to the 
defense of the ancient philosopher.“* He refers to Bayle for dis- 
cussions of the works of Pereira and Rorarius,’** but fails to credit 
Bayle for his suggestions that Descartes, who read little, could hardly 
have known the rare book by Pereira."** Feijéo implies that he thinks 
Descartes formulated his theory of the bétes-machines only after his 
system had been developed,™* a question which Bayle treats at least 
twice."* Feijéo states that he does not remember reading any strong 
rebuttal of the scholastic “intermediate soul” save that of Bayle, “no 
me acuerdo en qué parte de su Diccionario critico.”**° A careful 
analysis shows to Feijéo’s satisfaction that Bayle’s argument is based 
on the fallacious assumption that the terms “immaterial” and “spir- 
itual” are perfect synonyms ; that is, in fact, to assume as a premise 
the very proposition to be proved.*** 


114 E.g., T.C., III. 13; ef. D.C., Pyrrhon (XII, 99). 425 T.C., IV. 7. 12. 
116 T.C., IIL. 9, 11, 19; ef. D.C., Pereira (XI, 546-74) ; Rorarius (XII, 588- 
622). 


117 T.C., IIL. 9. 11; cf. Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, mars 1684, 
art. II (O.D., I, 7-10), and D.C., Pereira, C (XI, 548-52). 
V. 2,7. 
Pm, Nouvelles, mars, 1684, art. II (O.D., I, 8) and D.C., Pereira, D (XI, 
53). 
120 C., V. 2. 41; Bayle’s discussion is in the D.C., Rorarius, G (XII, 605-8). 
121 Bayle’s actual assumption is that the terms “material” and “spiritual” 
are perfect antonyms, which amounts to the same thing. 
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Feijéo’s Antipatia de franceses y espaioles'** upholds the same 
argument as that of a chapter bearing a similar title in the Réponse 
aux questions d’un Provincial.’** Both critics feel that it is ridiculous 
to attribute to general notions of inherent antipathy a dislike which 
is really due to wars and the conflicting pretensions of princes. The 
detail of Feijéo’s article is quite different from that of Bayle; the 
fundamental argument is the same. 

Feijéo takes much bibliographical information from Bayle, often 
without giving credit to his source. The passages are too numerous 
for discussion here.*** 

CONCLUSION 

In interpreting the foregoing data, the question arises as to 
whether or not Feijéo was really familiar with Bayle’s work other 
than the Dictionnaire critique and the Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres. Feij6o nowhere names or refers to Bayle’s work of religious 
controversy, save to state that he saw Bayle’s answer to Bossuet “en 
uno de los tomos de la Republica de las Letras.”'** Neither does he 
mention the Pensées sur la cométe. Passages of the Teatro critico or 
Cartas eruditas which resemble portions of the Pensées sur la cométe 
or the Réponse aux questions d’un Provincial either in outline or in 
idea differ considerably in details and manner of presentation, while 
the influence of the Nouvelles and of the Dictionnaire critique is spe- 
cific and demonstrable. Parallels between Feijéo and the other works 
of Bayle may be due to coincidence or to the fact that most of these 
subjects are at least touched upon in the Dictionnaire. 

On the other hand, be it noted that Bayle treats in the first fifty-six 
chapters of the Pensées sur la cométe a number of subjects which 
Feijéo discusses in the first volume of the Teatro critico, such as 
comets, astrology, eclipses, and the authority of popular opinion. The 
first part of the Réponse aux questions d’un Provincial contains 
sections on prophecy, demoniacs, witchcraft, magic, and sorcerers; 


133 T.C., II. 9. 128 Chap. xiv. 


124 E.g.: T.C., 1. 16. adicién, 6-7; cf. D.C., Marinella (X, 307-8). T.C., IIL. 
prél. 32-33; cf. D.C., Savonarola, H, I (XIII, 134-38). T.C., IV. 8. 33; cf. 
D.C., Henri IV, F (VIII, 59-60); T.C., VII. 15. 67 n., 18; cf. D.C., Lotichius 
(TX, 375); C., IV. 1. 48; cf. D.C., Goudimel (Claude), C (VII, 165-66). 

128C., V. 3. 7; this was some years after Bayle’s relinquishment of his 
journal, of course. Feijéo makes no distinction between the Nouvelles of Bayle 
and their continuation by various editors. 
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Feijéo’s second volume has discourses on all of these subjects except 
that of demoniacs, which he deals with elsewhere. Feijéo’s famous 
article on the antipathy between the French and the Spanish is also 
in this volume of the Teatro critico; Bayle’s handling of the subject 
likewise is in the first part of the Réponse. 

In all probability, then, Feij6o had at least turned the pages of 
these works of Bayle on some occasion, but did not become thoroughly 
acquainted with them as he did with the Dictionnaire and the Nou- 
velles, which were among his principal reference works. More im- 
portant, Bayle seems to have been the source of some of the most 
typical and fundamental critical ideas of Feijéo, especially with re- 
gard to tradition, superstition, miracles, and history, subjects which 
make up somewhere near half of Feijéo’s writings, and one of the 
most characteristic parts. 

The two writers show several interesting similarities: they are 
alike in giving comparatively little attention to pure literature; in 
their tendency to present miscellanies ; in their fundamentally critical 
spirit ; in their skepticism toward received opinions ; in their predilec- 
tion for many of the same subjects. 

Two essential differences must also be noted. The first of these 
has been made obvious in several places in this paper: Bayle’s argu- 
ments led him not only to undermine the concepts supporting Catholi- 
cism, of which he was the declared enemy, but also the bases of 
religion in general. While Feijéo similarly attacked his enemy, 
Protestantism, and criticized abuses within his own church, he leaves 
no doubt at any time of his complete acceptance of Scripture and of 
the basic dogmas of the Roman Church. 

The second of these differences is in the place Feijéo gives to 
science and to scientific method. Temperamentally, Feijéo is as much 
given to destructive criticism as is Bayle; but he fills the voids he 
creates by propagating interest in the sciences and in the experimental 
method. 

This leads into the subject of another paper which the writer has 
in preparation, concerning the influence of Fontenelle and the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences. For the present it may be concluded with the reser- 
vations just indicated that if Feijéo is to be compared to any French 
writer of his century, he might be called, not without propriety, a 
Spanish and Catholic Bayle. 

CuarLes N. STAUBACH 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE INSTITUTO INTERNACIONAL DE LITERA- 
TURA IBEROAMERICANA 


The reports of the Congress on the Teaching of Ibero-American 
Literature, published in numerous journals in this country and abroad, 
constitute a thoroughgoing account of the meeting held in Mexico City 
last August, and it may seem unnecessary to add more. However, 
developments since the close of the Congress may well be explained, 
as well as the steps which are now being taken to continue the work 
so auspiciously begun south of the Rio Grande. 

It was inevitable that the enthusiasm manifested in the meeting 
in Mexico City and the consequent success of the sessions should 
lead to a permanent organization. This organization, as you can guess 
from the title of this paper, is called the Instituto Internacional de 
Literatura Iberoamericana, and it will attempt to carry out its plans 
and ideals by means of several agencies: the officers of the associa- 
tion; four standing committees (Co-ordination of Investigations and 
Literary Studies, Interchange and Co-operation, Publications, Bibli- 
ography) ; and through the official publication, the Revista Ibero- 
americana. 

It should be made clear at the outset that there is not, and there 
never has been, any disposition on the part of the officers or anyone 
connected with the Instituto to rival or supersede any existing organi- 
zation such as the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. On 
the contrary, the Instituto seeks to co-operate in every way possible 
with such groups, and it earnestly desires that such organizations 
co-operate with the Instituto. The Instituto differs from the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, for example, in that it has an 
international character, it will devote its attention entirely to Latin- 
American literature, it will recruit its members not only from teachers 
in the United States but also from writers and scholars of Latin 
America, it will hold its meetings at intervals of two or three years, 
these meetings will probably be in the summer, and many of them 
will be held outside the United States. 

The main purpose of the association can be briefly stated : to bring 
together teachers, authors, and scholars interested in Ibero-American ~ 
literature ; to intensify the cordial relations between the countries of 
America; to encourage and facilitate an interchange of writers and 
teachers ; to recommend the establishment of chairs of Ibero-Ameri- 
can literature in the universities of the United States, and chairs of 
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American (United States) literature in the universities of Latin 
America; to organize and co-ordinate research in Ibero-American 
literature; and to encourage the publication of works dealing with 
Ibero-American literature. 

Just as the Instituto does not seek to rival any existing organiza- 
tion, so the Revista Iberoamericana does not intend to compete with 
any existing magazine or publication. The Revista Iberoamericana 
will be in Spanish and will be published in Mexico. Its pages will be 
devoted to extensive reviews of contemporary Latin-American books, 
articles on current trends in Latin-American literature, surveys of 
the yearly production of particular countries, and brief statements 
about the work of the Instituto. Reviewers and contributors will be 
widely scattered, emphasis will be concentrated upon contemporary 
literature and not upon research, though of course the products of 
research will be mentioned. The bibliographical section will publish 
reviews of bibliographies and will attempt to act as a clearinghouse 
for bibliographies now under way or contemplated. In a word, the 
intention is to fomentar internationally the literature of Ibero- 
America. 

After each congress, or meeting of the members of the association, 
a report of the proceedings will be published, together with a volume 
containing, either in full or in summary, the papers presented at the 
plenary sessions. In the case of the meeting in Mexico this work is 
already under way. The report of the proceedings will be out soon, 
if not already in print at this very moment, and the volume of trabajos 
will follow shortly. The first number of the Revista will be published 
in February, and since the magazine will be a semiannual, the next 
number is scheduled to appear in August. 

The organization is not receiving any aid from outside agencies 
or foundations, although such support would, I think, be welcomed 
with open arms. For the present it is supported by two kinds of mem- 
bers, socios protectores, recruited from individuals, universities, and 
institutions, whose quota is ten dollars or more per year, and socios de 
nimero, who will pay four dollars if they are residents of the United 
States and two dollars if they reside in foreign countries, the differ- 
ential to compensate for the difference in exchange. The latest report 
from the Treasurer, John E. Englekirk (whose address is the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, in case anyone is unaware of the whereabouts 
of this very active gentleman), is that the following universities have 
already sent in their subscriptions or have promised to do so: Califor- 
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nia at Berkeley and Los Angeles, Dartmouth, Emory, George Wash- 
ington, Harvard, Iowa, Miami, New Mexico, New Mexico Normal, 
New Mexico State, Montana, North Carolina, Northwestern, Pomona, 
Puerto Rico, Texas, Wisconsin, Virginia, and Washington. 

Responses in answer to requests for articles for the first number 
of the Revista have been most encouraging and it is a pleasure to 
report that a large number of contributors have sent in articles or 
reviews for this number. Others who were prevented from contribut- 
ing have solemnly promised to do so later. The Revista seems to 
have. met a real need, /if one can judge from the favorable replies to 
the letters of the editors. 


That there are difficulties in the way of the Instituto and in the 


path of the Revista is frankly recognized. These difficulties were seen 
from the very first, and they have not by any means folded their 
tents like the Arabs. The most serious is perhaps the problems of 
distance. How will it be possible, for example, for professors in Latin 
America to come to the United States to attend the next congress in 
Los Angeles in 1940? Already an attempt is being made to solve 
this problem. A list has been prepared of Latin Americans who are 
qualified to conduct courses in Latin-American literature and history, 
and it is hoped that arrangements can be made for most of these to 
teach in summer schools in the United States in 1940, and thus be 
enabled to attend the second congress. This will be an excellent solu- 
tion, if co-operation can be secured. Distances for North Americans 
will be considerable of a handicap, too, but if the congresses can be 
scheduled in connection with some other event of an international 
character, the “double bill” may offset this handicap. 

Then there is the question of maintaining a high standard for 
reviews and articles, the matter of having each country properly rep- 
resented by reviews and reviewers, the difficulty of securing contri- 
butions promptly from so far away, and finally of course the question 
of financing. All these difficulties are more or less linked together, 
but fortunately they do not all have to be solved at once. If one dif- 
ficulty can be solved, or partly solved, all the rest will be easier of 
solution. The main thing for the present is an abundance of faith and 
good works. 

It is conceivable, and in fact more than likely, that the Instituto 
and the Revista will develop in some ways that have not been fore- 
seen by those who were active in their establishment. The foundation, 
however, upon which they both rest is getting firmer every day. This 
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foundation is twofold: first, the interest now being felt by both Ameri- 
cas in the literature of Spanish and Portuguese America ; and second, 
the necessity for a fuller understanding between the countries of the 
New World. With such a firm footing and with the co-operation of 
groups like the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, the 
success of the undertaking is assured. Organizations of Hispanic 
scholars should not live alone. They ought to form a family for 
mutual protection against the materialism of the age and for the 
furtherance of interests common to all. 
Sturcis E. Leavitt 


University oF NortH CAROLINA 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


FOREWORD 


Yesterday’s newspaper reported a short item which gives some 
encouragement to us teachers of Spanish. Dr. Charles H. Elliott, 
New Jersey State Commissioner of Education, announces a gain of 
five percent in the Spanish registration in the entire state of New 
Jersey. This small and perhaps not very significant figure stands out 
amid the depressing items concerning foreign-language instruction. 

I am about to read to you a report on another new and encourag- 
ing development in language instruction. We talk of expanding the 
modern-language field, of fighting against the crowding-out of our 
subject from the high-school curriculum. I am about to show you 
one direction in which expansion of language study can take place, 
and indeed has already begun to take place in the New York City 
schools ; namely, an extension down into the elementary grades. The 
early beginning of the study of a foreign language needs no elabo- 
rate explanation. One can readily see the advantages of the additional 
years of study, were foreign languages to be begun, let us say, in the 
fifth grade, and continued through the elementary and high-school 
grades. The European lycée and gymnasium begin language work at 
a much earlier age than we do, and this undoubtedly accounts, in part, 
for their excellent results. It may be contended that it is not possible 
in America. Yet the experiment has been tried here in New York 
City, and successfully. 

Eight schools have participated in this experiment, which, in the 
two years of its existence, has justified itself by the objective evidence 
of the Regents examinations, in which elementary school children, 
having studied a foreign language for two years, obtained results supe- 
rior to the general average of the city’s high-school students. Out of 
a Class of thirty-five children, thirty-one received passing grades in 
the Regents examination. 

An important result of the language experiment in the elementary 
schools has been to arouse popular interest in the minds of parents. 
In the long run, the schools respond to popular sentiment with regard 
to the subjects taught, and a strong feeling in the popular mind that 
language is a satisfying and desirable study will surely produce re- 
sults in terms of extended language work. 

In the present experiment, parents have been so enthusiastic that 
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where lack of funds might have caused discontinuance of language 
study, the parents volunteered to pay a teacher and to buy books, so 
that their children’s language work might not be stopped. This is most 
encouraging. Let us hope that the idea of such experiments will 
spread. The experiment as reported by Dr. Theodore Huebener re- 
fers principally to the study of French, although a very small number 
of classes participating were in Spanish. 

As proponents of the study of foreign languages, we should make 
every effort to have such experiments begin in various sections, so 
that in every district in the city there will be at least one school 
where the tremendous cultural enrichment of foreign-language study 
will be offered to worthy students. 

Such opportunity would be an extension of true democracy in 
education. Talented or bright children would thus be given a chance 
to enrich their lives, to prepare for themselves the many hours of fu- 
ture joy that result from a slow, thorough, and at the same time en- 
joyable, mastery of a foreign language. 

This plan cannot be called visionary, since it is already in actual 
use. It has been found that, with methods adapted to the pupils’ age 
level, using the play instinct of young children to good advantage, the 
children learn well, the principals and administrators are enthusiastic 
about results, and the parents and community are interested in for- 
eign-language instruction for their children. 

Here then is our opportunity for developing foreign-language 
study in a new direction: by beginning experiments in the elementary 
schools similar to those in the eight schools which Dr. Theodore Hue- 
bener describes in the following report, which I have been requested 
to read in his stead —MIcHaEt LIEB. 


At present there are eight elementary schools in New York in 
which instruction in foreign languages is part of the course of study 
for bright children. Of the twenty-one classes, eighteen are French; 
the others are Spanish and Latin classes. 

Although the underlying philosophy is uniform for the introduc- 
tion of foreign languages into the grades, i.e., the enrichment of the 
curriculum for the gifted child, the organization varies. In some 
schools the foreign language is offered only in the eighth grade and 
only two days a week. One school, however, is offering French five 
days a week from the third year up. 

The teachers are regular members of the elementary staff, who had 
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French as their major at college or are taking special courses now. 
In one instance, a Spanish teacher from the local high school visits the 
elementary school to give instruction. 

A very interesting experiment was performed in a Brooklyn ele- 
mentary school, in which a class followed the regular senior high 
school course of study for two years. At the end of that period the 
35 students took the Regents’ examination and, although they were 
two years below the age level, they secured a higher average than 
that of the regular senior high school pupils. This amazing result 
was achieved despite the fact that the students had been examined in 
a strange school under strange proctors and despite the fact that the 
papers were marked at Albany. 

Of course, it must be pointed out that these children are excep- 
tional. They are selected on the basis of an intelligence test and a 
reading test. The lowest IQ is 130. The classes are by no means small ; 
one teacher instructs as many as fifty pupils. In several schools, the 
parents think so much of this foreign-language instruction that they 
are willing to pay for the textbooks. 

All of these elementary-school classes in foreign languages are on 
a so-called experimental basis. It is hoped, however, that this in- 
struction will be extended and will be offered to bright children in at 
least one school in each district. 

What is so gratifying about this enterprise is that all who are 
connected with it—pupils, teachers, principals, and parents—are en- 
thusiastic about what is being accomplished and that interest in the 
experiment is spreading rapidly among other principals and parents. 

The question arises: “Can Spanish be taught profitably as a read- 
ing subject to students in the elementary grades?” Answer of a 
teacher who has conducted such classes is: “From our experience in 
teaching Spanish experimentally to elementary-grade children, we can 
most emphatically answer in the affirmative. By utilizing familiar 
subject matter, such as the story of ‘The Three Bears,’ vocabulary 
difficulties are reduced to a minimum, and reading in the foreign 
language becomes a pleasurable and profitable activity. Given ma- 
terial the content of which is already known in the vernacular pre- 
sented in a manner obviating difficulties wherever possible, especially 
by the use of cognates, students can readily develop power in reading 
together with that most beneficial glow of success. Dramatization 
following the reading enhances the value of the work and its attrac- 
tiveness for the students. 
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“By gradual stages material representing new content and cultural 
information with regard to Spanish can be successfully undertaken, 
To sum up the case for Spanish as a reading subject in the elemen- 
tary grade, the results are achievement not only in the field of knowl- 
edge (1) of Spanish, (2) of increased vocabulary in the vernacular 
brought about by the study of cognates, and (3) of Hispanic culture, 
but also the vastly more important development of tolerant ideals 
which make for a better understanding of our Hispanic neighbors.” 

‘Why may this work in the elementary schools be considered a 
very hopeful sign for those engaged in foreign-language teaching ? 

1. It makes it possible to provide the student of foreign languages 
with a longer, uninterrupted course of instruction, comparable to 
what is offered in a Lycée or a Gymnasium. 

2. This will overcome the greatest weakness of our present sys- 
tem of language instruction. Instead of having the majority of our 
language students for only two years, we shall be able to hold them 
for from five to eight years of instruction with all of the fundamental 
work done in the elementary school. The work in the senior high 
school would then be of an advanced character and on a much higher 
level. 

3. It would also start language instruction at a much younger age 
level. The idea that language study should not begin until 14 or 15 
is fallacious. The younger the pupil is, the better. Of course, the 
approach and the type of instruction will be different. In fact, it 
will be more natural and more lifelike. 

4. Foreign languages would enrich the curriculum of the bright 
child with a most cultural subject. The private school, where our 
aristocrats are educated, has appreciated this. Why should the bright 
child who cannot afford to attend a private school be excluded from 
this advantage ? 

5. Last, but not least, it would vastly increase the size of our 
clientele and thereby our prestige. In America everything is judged by 
size and increases. No one inquires how thorough, how efficient, how 
enriching the subject of instruction may be, but how many are taking 
it. If a subject can show an increased enrollment, it must be good; it 
is popular, the pupils like it, it is a success. Let us be realistic, let 
us accept this philosophy and say: “Yes, foreign languages are 
popular, foreign languages are growing, foreign languages are an 
integral part of the school curriculum.” HUEBENER 


New City 


FUNDACION HISPANICA DE LA BIBLIOTECA 
DEL CONGRESO 


La Sala Hispanica de la Biblioteca del Congreso es el resultado de 
una serie de esfuerzos individuales, de generosas contribuciones de 
algunos Hispanistas y de la cooperacién eficaz de las autoridades de la 
Biblioteca del Congreso; y en esta sentido, puede decirse, que ha 
seguido la misma linea de desarrollo que las secciones Orientales 
(China y Japonesa), Rusa, Semitica, etc. 

En el afio 1927 el sefior Archer M. Huntington, fundador de la 
Hispanic Society of America, contribuyé con un fondo de $100,000 
con el objeto de adquirir libros y publicaciones referentes a la litera- 
tura, arte, historia y cultura en general, de todos los pueblos de habla 
hispano-portuguesa, publicados diez afios antes de la fecha de su 
adquisicion. Las colecciones de la Biblioteca del Congreso en el campo 
de la cultura de los paises iberoamericanos son probablemente las mas 
importantes de los Estados Unidos y se aumentan constantemente con 
los envios al registro de la propiedad literaria, donaciones, canje, y 
compras. 

En 1928 el sefior Huntington proveyé otro fondo de $50,000 con el 
objeto de establecer una catedra de Literatura Hispanica en la Biblio- 
teca del Congreso, con cuyos intereses se retribuyen los servicios de un 
Consultor especializado en la materia. Este consultor, libre de las 
obligaciones administrativas, tiene por deber principal el conocimiento 
intimo de las obras existentes en la Biblioteca, aumentar las colecciones 
seleccionando las nuevas publicaciones y ademas ayudar a los investi- 
gadores con su direccién y experiencia en la materia, y también ayudar 
a las diversas secciones de la Biblioteca en sus problemas y dificultades 
de clasificacion y catalogacién, y finalmente y no menos importante, 
es su funcién de estrechar mas y mas relaciones culturales con los 
paises Hispanicos, haciendo de la Biblioteca del Congreso uno de los 
centros mas importantes de investigacién en todo el mundo Hispano. 

El primer consultor nombrado fué el sefior D. Juan Riafio Ga- 
yangos, ex-embajador de Espafia en los Estados Unidos; y desde 
octubre de 1931 el consultor permanente es el doctor David Rubio. 

En el afio 1936 un contribuidor anénimo favorecié a la Biblioteca 
con una donacién muy considerable ($40,000) con el objeto de esta- 
blecer y mantener dentro de ella una Sala apropiada y capaz para unos 
100,000 volimenes con atmdésfera y ambiente Hispanico, donde se 
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custodiara todo lo mas importante en el orden cultural de la produc- 
cién de los pueblos de la lengua Hispanica. 

Esta seccién Hispanica tendra una administracién competente pues 
se incluira en su cuerpo directivo el consultor de Literatura Hispanica 
tiempo ha ya nombrado por medio de otro fondo. 

Situada en el segundo piso entre la Seccién de Bellas Artes y la 
Coleccién de Raros, esta Galeria es de proporciones muy amplias: 
130 pies de largo, 35 de ancho y mas de 30 pies de altura, destinada 
anteriormente a la Seccién de Fichas. La remodelacion de esta Sala 
se esta llevando a cabo bajo los planes de un distinguido arquitecto el 
sefior Paul Philippe Cret de Philadelphia, que construy6 el edificio de 
la Union Panamericana y Folger Shakespeare Library. La Sala es de 
estilo del Renacimiento Espafiol del siglo diecisiete con un amplio 
vestibulo, sala de lectura con capacidad para varios lectores, alcobas 
para investigadores, estanterias que podran contener 75,000 volumenes 
y dos oficinas para la administracion. Como la coleccion Hispanica 
crece muy rapidamente sera necesario usar muy pronto las estanterias 
adyacentes donde se custodia la Coleccién de Bellas Artes y Arqui- 
tectura. 

En esta Sala se reuniran las importantes colecciones ya existentes 
en la Biblioteca de Literatura e Historia de los paises Hispanos, y 
como la base de estas colecciones ha de ser cultural mas bien que lin- 
guistica han de hallarse alli también otras colecciones semejantes. 
Estas colecciones facilitaran enormemente el trabajo de los investiga- 
dores, pues se hallaran alli libros de Historia junto con libros de Li- 
teratura, Sociologia, etc., que antes estaban situados en secciones muy 
distantes debido a su clasificacién. 

El indice se esta preparando y se proyectan también bibliografias 
especiales para facilidad de los amantes de la cultura Hispanica. Se 
nos ha prometido ya el indice monumental de Literatura Hispanica 
que esta llevando a cabo el professor Federico de Onis de la Univer- 
sidad de Colombia. 

Davip Rusio 


LispraryY OF CONGRESS 
Wasurncrton, D.C. 


MORE SPANISH FOLK-TALES 


During the spring and early summer of 1936, I had the opportu- 
nity to undertake several folk-lore expeditions in the provinces of Old 
Castile. In the course of these expeditions, I collected folk-tales in 
the provinces of Palencia, Burgos, Segovia, and Valladolid, and, in 
addition, had occasion to take down, from persons residing in the 
localities visited, stories from four more provinces—Santander, Za- 
mora, Leén, and Soria—which I was unable to visit directly. Thus 
my folk-tale collection, which consists of 511 versions, contains tales 
from all the provinces of Old Castile, excepting Avila,? and from 
the two Leonese provinces of Leén and Zamora. 

My investigations were restricted primarily to the provinces of 
Old Castile. It was believed that an extensive collection of popular 
tales from this region—the cradle of Spanish tradition, culture, and 
language—would throw considerable light on the history and develop- 
ment of the Spanish folk-tale. Although Spanish folk-tale materials 
are much more abundant than has been commonly supposed, it was 
felt that those available from the Castilian region were not sufficient, 
especially for comparative purposes.* 

My first expedition lasted three weeks, from March 22 to April 12, 
1936. The object of this expedition was to explore the province of 
Segovia. After spending a day in the capital of the province, prepar- 
ing the itinerary of the proposed expedition, I visited first the moun- 
tainous regions to the east of the capital—regions in which folk-songs 
and ballads were known to abound. On the evening of the twenty- 
third, after a two-hour drive by automobile, I found myself in Pe- 
draza de la Sierra, a picturesque little town—studded with towers and 
castles—that had once been the proud capital of all that district of the 
Sierra. 


In Pedraza a young friend of the innkeeper, Maria Pascual, 


1 These excursions were made possible through the generosity of Dr. Elsie 
Clews Parsons, to whom I wish to express my deep gratitude. 

2 Had my excursions not been interrupted in July of 1936 by the Spanish 
civil war, I should have visited also the province of Avila. 

8 As is well known, most of the Spanish folk-lore existing in the Spanish- 
speaking countries of America is of traditional Spanish origin; but the question 
becomes quite complicated when one attempts to study the influence of Indian 
and Negro elements upon Spanish or Portuguese (or French-American) folk- 
lore. 
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twenty-eight years of age, related to me the first fifteen stories of my 
collection. It is curious to observe that the first tale noted down was 
that of “La picacifia y los picacifios” (a version of the “Fox and 
Bird” group, Mt* 57), that is, one of the first that my father had 
gathered in his folk-lore expedition sixteen years before.° 

The second day of my stay, March 24, was market day in Pe- 
draza, and the inn was soon filled with persons anxious to tell me 
folk tales. An elderly peasant, Faustino Blas Ballesteros, proved to 
be the best storyteller, and during the next few days he told me some 
fifteen stories, several of them animal tales. Faustino related to me 
a new type of formula tale: “The mulberry was on the mulberry 
bush, and the fly came along to do it harm, the fly to the mulberry, 
and the mulberry was on the mulberry bush, etc.” As the tale grows, 
after the fashion of “This is the house that Jack built,” there occur 
the very phrases, “el gato al rato, el rato a la cuerda, la cuerda al palo,” 
with which Cervantes describes the roughhousing in the inn which 
Don Quixote imagined to be a castle (Part I, chapter xvi). This 
hitherto unpublished cumulative tale, which is widely known in Old 
Castile, explains perfectly the passage indicated. 

Although I was interested primarily in the search for folk-tales, 
materials dealing with witchcraft and superstitions were also collected, 
although not in abundance. Faustino, for instance, once I had gained 
his confidence, claimed that he had certain occult curing powers and 
explained in detail the prayers and procedure he used in healing. 

In Pedraza I also took down stories recited by a woman from 
Sepulveda, sixty-nine years of age. Among her stories are the “Half- 
Chick,” a version of “Blancaflor” (“The Girl as Helper in the Hero’s 
Flight,” Mt 313), and several witch tales. In all, from March 24 to 
26, I gathered thirty-four tales in this town. 

On March 27 I journeyed to Matabuena, a village several kilo- 
meters to the northwest of Pedraza, where I was given lodging by the 
village tailor, Benito Gil. During the two days I passed in this vil- 
lage, Benito and his two daughters provided me with twenty-one 
stories, and a young friend of the girls, Bonifacia Sanz, nineteen 
years of age, added four more, among them my first version of “The 


* Mt = Aarne-Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, Helsinki, 1928, Eng- 
lish translation and enlarged of Antti Aarne, Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, 
Helsingfors, 1910. 

5 Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXIV, 127-42; Cuentos populares es- 
patioles, No. 158. 
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Three Oranges” (Mt 408). Animal tales and short stories and anec- 
dotes of a comical nature were especially abundant. ; 

On the twenty-eighth, Benito accompanied me to Arcones, a re- 
mote and poverty-stricken hamlet to the north of Matabuena. In this 
town an elderly peasant woman, Felipa San Alvaro, seventy-one years 
of age, told me five of the best stories in my collection, among them 
“The Troll,” “The Twelve Words,” and two magic tales (a version 
of “Blancaflor,” mentioned above, and “The Animal Helpers’). 
While returning to Matabuena, we stopped to rest at Matamala, and 
there Teodora Sanz recited to us several ballads and I took down 
two more folk-tales. 

The next point on my itinerary was Riaza, in the easternmost part 
of the province. Here I was unable to find an outstanding storyteller. 
During a two days’ visit, I gathered fifteen tales from six persons. 
The most interesting stories are those of “The Supernatural Helpers” 
(Mt 513) and “The Foolish Husband.” A new “legal decision” tale 
also appeared in this town. 

From Riaza I traveled to Septlveda, where I remained four days 
and gathered twenty-six tales. Santas Casla, eighty years of age, pro- 
vided me with a fragmentary version of the “Don Juan” legend. Ci- 
priana Valdés Lopez, sixty years of age, related seven stories, among 
them five witch tales. Another informant, Andrea Tanarro Sanz, 
eighty-six years of age, in addition to two witch stories, recounted 
five of the best stories in my collection, all of them magic tales: “The 
Three Oranges,” “The Enchanted Husband” (Mt 425), “The Ani- 
mal Helpers,” and two different stories of the stepmother group. The 
story of “The Friars Who Steal the Boy’s Calf” (“Clever Man” 
group, Mt 1508), a tale especially common in Burgos and Palencia, 
appeared here for the first time. Four more stories, told by a woman 
from Barbolla, brought the total of tales obtained here to thirty.® 

Since I had already spent two weeks in the eastern part of the 
province, I now transferred my efforts to the western part. April 6 I 
spent in Nava de la Ascuncion, where I took down three animal tales 
(among them the “Division of Crops” and the “Race of Hare and 
Hedgehog”) and jotted down the name of a likely storyteller who 
had just moved to Madrid. On the following day I went off to the 


®In Sepilveda I had occasion also to make a rapid survey of the religious 
brotherhoods (cofradias). This city is one of the most interesting points in 
Spain for a study of this nature. The hills surrounding the city are studded 
with the casas of the different cofradéas. 
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neighboring town of Navas de Oro, where, from April 7 to 11, twenty 
stories were gathered, mostly versions of tales already contained in 
my collection. One new story was “The Suitor’s Revenge” (Mt 940), 
hitherto published only in Aurelio de Llano’s Asturian collection ;* 
from now on it was to appear in many points. I also encountered in 
this town an interesting version of the “lying tale” (“The Extraordi- 
nary Names,” Mt 1940). 

On April 12 I returned to Madrid, and the next week I spent visit- 
ing the Segovian innkeeper about whom I had learned at Nava. He 
had an abundant stock of stories, although most of them proved to 
be short human tales, jokes, and anecdotes. Some eighteen of the nu- 
merous stories he recounted seem to be undoubtedly traditional tales. 

On April 19 I set out on my second expedition. The first town 
visited was Cuéllar, in the northern part of the province of Segovia. 
By this time I had developed a systematic method of gathering folk- 
tales. Upon arriving at a town, my first visit was to the school, where 
I would explain the purpose of my visit to the teacher and the pupils. 
As a rule, the teachers were most generous in allowing me several 
hours of the pupils’ time. Chatting with the children I would form 
a list of the stories which seemed most current in the locality, and, 
also, a list of the persons who had told those stories to the children. 
As I discovered, if a child knew eight or ten stories, the mother or 
grandmother of that child knew twice that number. Equipped with 
these lists, compiled in the various schools of the neighborhood, and 
accompanied by some influential person whom the people respected— 
this is most important—I would visit the persons we judged might be 
promising storytellers. In general, individuals who knew only half a 
dozen of the more common tales were not good narrators, and I usu- 
ally desisted from bothering them. On the other hand, persons who 
knew ten or fifteen long stories were often narrators of real intelli- 
gence and ability, who could tell stories smoothly and with dramatic 
effectiveness. The problem, of course, is to find a good narrator. 
Among my informants, I obtained the best results from women be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age. Several of the elderly women I 
have mentioned in the course of this paper can repeat a long story 
with almost the same words. 

In Cuéllar, where I spent four days (April 20 to 23), thirty-one 
tales were added to my collection. In the schools I took down the 


* Aurelio de Llano Roza de Ampudia, Cuentos asturianos, Centro de Estu- 
dios Histéricos, Madrid, 1925. 
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usual cumulative tales, “Where have you been, goose?” etc., and 
formed a list of potential subjects. Juan Pascual Alonso, a flageolet 
player, proved to be the most capable. He supplied me with fifteen 
stories, one of them a new version of “The Man Who Promises Him- 
self to the Devil.” From two more subjects, a man and an elderly 
woman, I collected twelve more meaner: among them that of “The 
Good Precepts.” 

On April 24 I transferred my efforts to the province of Valladolid. 
In the capital city I was cordially received by the eminent scholar, 
Professor Narciso Alonso Cortés, and together we mapped out my 
itinerary. Sr. Alonso Cortés is a folklorist of note who has collected 
and published many traditional ballads from the provinces of Old 
Castile.* He showed the greatest interest in my work and has gener- 
ously offered me a manuscript collection of stories related by his pu- 
pils and gathered over a long period of years. He also provided me 
with letters from the Inspectors of Primary Education to the teachers 
of the towns I was to visit. 

The next four days I spent in Pefiafiel, on the banks of the Duero, 
in the easternmost part of the province. Of Pefiafiel, where I col- 
lected more than forty stories, I retain most pleasant memories. It 
was a rare distinction to be seated almost in the shadow of the castle 
of Don Juan Manuel while listening once more to tales related in El 
Conde Lucanor. From the school children I took down eight of the 
more common tales. Mariano Ruiz Salinero, a fifty-eight-year-old 
flageolet player, added twenty-four more (mostly human tales and 
anecdotes, among them new student and confession stories), and two 
elderly women told me the remaining eight. 

My next visit was to Mota del Marqués (April 30 and May Day). 
Here my work was made difficult because of social unrest. The vil- 
lagers were divided into two rival bands and I was unable to gain the 
confidence of both factions. As a consequence, eleven of the twenty 
stories gathered here were told by children (twelve to fourteen years 
of age). Two of these, however, are interesting magic tales, related 
by the fourteen-year-old son of the village miller.® 


From Mota I journeyed southward to the historic city of Torde- 


8 Narciso Alonso Cortés, Romances populares de Castilla, Valladolid, 1906; 
“Romances tradicionales,” in Revue Hispanique, L, 199-268. 

® One of those who roughly and contemptuously refused to allow me any of 
their time. The son yielded to my wishes only after I had promised him an 
important gratification ! : 
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sillas. In a two-day visit I collected thirteen tales, five of them, how- 
ever, told by a pious housewife from Zamora who had a stock of 
religious and moral tales. Among the stories from Tordesillas are 
three magic tales (one a version of “The Monkey Bride,” Mt *557) 
and three animal stories. 

Leaving Tordesillas, I continued southward to Nava del Rey, a 
busy industrial town, also torn at the time by social disorders. In 
Nava I gathered from several informants four magic tales (“The 
Devil as Husband,” “The Girl as Helper in the Hero’s Flight,” and 
others), and from my principal subject, an elderly woman from Me- 
dina del Campo, sixteen stories of various types: riddle tales, magic 
tales (“The Three Oranges,” “The Stepmother”), witch tales, animal 
tales, human tales (“The Clever Youth,” “The Shrewish Wife”), 
cumulative tales, and so forth. 

I interrupted my visit to Nava with a two-day excursion to the 
neighboring town of Sieteiglesias,’° where a certain Filiberta Yuguero 
Casado, a young woman of peasant stock, twenty-five years of age, 
was said to have an inexhaustible stock of stories. Sixteen of her 
stories figure in my collection; they are mostly riddle, magic, and 
moral tales. It is important to note that the “Tar Baby” motif ap- 
peared here for the first time, occurring as one of the elements in the 
tale of “John without Fear.” My subject had heard the story from 
her father, and in the evening, when the latter returned to the village 
with the flocks he was tending, I took down again, from his lips, the 
well-known episode. Filiberta also provided me with a version of the 
famous European tale of “The Angel and the Hermit” (Mt 756A). 

From Nava del Rey I ascended to the northern part of the prov- 
ince, in the direction of Palencia. In Villabragima nineteen stories 
were collected during a two-day visit. An elderly shepherd, eighty- 
one years of age, related five witch stories and two moral tales. 
Among the other tales, the best are “The Shrewish Wife” and a ver- 
sion of “The Man and the Serpent.”"* 

From Villabragima I crossed into the province of Palencia. In 
this province my first visit was to Astudillo, a city a few miles to the 
northeast of the capital. Alonso Cortés had been very successful in 
gathering ballads in this point and it also proved to be a great center 


10“The town of the two untruths: neither is it a town, nor has it seven 
churches.” 

11In Villabragima two additional tales were related by persons who were 
natives of the neighboring province of Palencia. 
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for folk-tales. During four days (May 14 to 17), thirty-one stories 
were added to my collection, and I am certain that I merely scratched 
the surface. An elderly housewife, Sra. de Ercilla, repeated the usual 
nursery and formula tales. An old shepherd, Eleuterio Ercilla, sev- 
enty-five years of age, told me six curious witch stories, incidents that 
had happened to him or to his relatives. Catalina Garcia, sixty-five 
years of age, added two moral tales, an animal story and two pica- 
resque ones. And in the evening, after they had returned from the 
fields, the Velascos, father and son, told me, between them, fourteen 
interesting folk-tales. The son, Anselmo, thirty-six years of age, told 
six, among them “The Master Thief” (Mt 1525), “The Good Pre- 
cepts,” “The Bird and the Fox,” and a new version of “The Man Who 
Promises Himself to the Devil.” The father surpassed his son in 
telling tales dramatically. Among the eight he told are several witch 
tales and a version of “The Corpse Several Times ‘Killed’.” 

The story of the girl who disinters a corpse from a graveyard and 
takes the entrails home for her mother’s supper is the popular cuento 
de miedo in Old Castile and is widely known. It is curious to note 
that in Astudillo another version of this same theme serves as a 
play-game for children, under the name of “Maria Dura.” 

From Astudillo I traveled northward to Saldafia, near the borders 
of Leon. Saldafia was one of the high points of the expedition. In 
five days (from May 18 to 22), I gathered thirty-nine stories. This 
is due in large measure to the good fortune I had in finding a subject 
of extraordinary ability, Ascaria Prieto de Castro, of Morgovejo 
(Riafio), Leon, who was residing at the time in Saldafia. Of pro- 
digious memory, she told me some forty long stories, twenty-four of 
which are contained in my collection. Several of these, such as “The 
Bird of Truth,” it took her almost two hours to narrate; others she 
would interrupt, after an especially long session, and continue flaw- 
lessly on the following day. She developed her stories with drama 
and excitement, holding her audience spellbound with her wit and 
intelligent delivery. Her repertoire includes stories of all the principal 
types. Among the best are “The Bird of Truth,” already mentioned, 
“The Lion and the Ass,” “;Es cuco 0 es cuca?” (stupid ogre tale), 
“The Three Precepts,” and several animal tales. 

During my stay in Saldafia, Daniela Diez, thirty-eight years of 
age, of Quintana Diez de la Vega, told me ten stories. These include 
“Louseskin,” “The Clever Blacksmith Who Deceives the Devil,” and 
another version of “The Bird of Truth.” Although Daniela’s stories 
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were well told, her achievement suffered, naturally, in comparison 
with that of the peerless Ascaria. The remaining five tales collected in 
Saldafia were told me by Florencio Garrido, sixty-three years of age. 

In Cervera de Rio Pisuerga, where I remained four days (May 23 
to 26), I collected twenty-nine stories. A young man, nineteen years 
of age, related a unique version of the stupid ogre group. My best 
subject, Teodora Gomez, told ten stories, among them “The Proud 
Princess,” or “Shrewish Wife,” and three of witchcraft. Santiago 
Gutiérrez, a seventy-two-year-old peasant, related five human tales 
and anecdotes, and Miguel Arroyo, of Herrera de Rio Pisuerga, added 
four more. Two more tales were noted down during a brief excur- 
sion to the neighboring hamlet of Arbejal (“The Lion and the Man,” 
“The Clever Blacksmith and the Devil”) ; both were related by Miguel 
Iglesias, the village blacksmith. I heard fragments of other stories 
during my visit, but the brevity of the time at my disposal did not 
permit me to gain the confidence of the villagers, and I had to depart 
almost empty-handed. 

On returning to Cervera, I was introduced to a young master 
shoemaker from Potes, Santander, and I spent the remaining hours 
of my visit in his company. He told me eight stories, mostly of the 
“numskull” and “stupid man” type. 

From Cervera I entered the province of Burgos. Villadiego, my 
first stop, proved very disappointing; in two days I obtained only 
eleven stories. Good storytellers seemed to abound in the neighboring 
villages ; but since I had grown wary of brief visits, I proceeded to 
the capital, where I spent a day (May 30) discussing with friends the 
proposed expedition. I decided first of all to change my procedure 
and spend more time in each point visited. The first point on my itin- 
erary was the historic town of Covarrubias, to the south of the capital. 
In Covarrubias, where I remained six days, thirty-nine tales were col- 
lected, among them “The Three Precepts” and the “Chirlos Mirlos.” 
Ecequiela Manero, of Burgos, who told me thirteen stories, was my 
best informant. In general, however, Covarrubias proved disappoint- 
ing; the stories gathered were in the main not different from those 
already collected in Segovia and Valladolid. 

On returning to Burgos I found that I would have to suspend 
temporarily my search for folk-tales. In July, after a month in Por- 
tugal, I was finally able to undertake my third folk-lore expedition. 
Returning to the province of Burgos, I first visited the town of Roa, 
in the southwestern part of the province. In Roa, from July 12 to 15, 
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seventeen tales were added to my collection, among them a version of 
“Cabecita de ajo” (Mt 700), in which the “Tar Baby” incident re- 
curs. Several of the most interesting stories were told by Maria Mira- 
valles (“The Devil as Husband,” etc.). 

From Roa, despite rumors of coming disorders, I ascended the 
Duero to Pefiaranda. During the first two days of my visit the village 
tailor provided me with variants of seven tales already collected in 
other localities. On July 18, the last day of my visit, I found an ex- 
cellent subject, Priscila Pastor, sixty-four years of age, who related 
to me “The Three Oranges,” “The Riddle to Win the Hand of the 
Princess” (Mt 851), and “The Birth of Truth.” While I was taking 
down the story of “The Three Oranges,” the news of the uprising in 
Morocco was being announced over the radio. The next morning the 
battle lines had been formed, and I resolved to go to Burgos to await 
developments. In the capital I continued gathering folk-tales for a 
few days ; but later I thought it more prudent to discontinue my labors. 

As I have stated, besides the folk-tales, materials concerning witch- 
craft, superstitions, and popular medicine were also collected, although 
not in abundance. Curanderos and saludadores are not rare in the re- 
gions visited. Among the older peasants, belief in witchcraft is not 
uncommon, although there is a resolute inconsistency with regard to 
the sets of beings involved, and whom, for scientific purposes, one 
would like to keep distinct: witches, ghosts, cats, devils, and so on, 
are found, on occasion, performing each other’s duties with baffling 
self-complacency. The centers in which belief in witchcraft is most 
frequent are Nava del Rey and the region of Cervera de Rio Pisuerga. 
In both of these localities lawsuits have been instituted in recent years 
against persons accused of harming others through occult powers. 

The following table contains the number of localities represented 
in my collection and the number of stories obtained in each province. 


Number of Number of 

Provinces Localities Folk-Tales 


Totals (eight provinces)............... 61 Sil 
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To summarize, I collected folk-tales in twenty-nine localities of 
the provinces of Segovia, Valladolid, Palencia, and Burgos, and, in 
addition, had occasion to take down, from persons residing in various 
of the places visited, tales from thirty-two more points of the prov- 
inces mentioned, and of those of Santander, Zamora, Leon, and Soria. 
In all, my collection contains a total of 511 versions from 61 localities 
of all the provinces of Old Castile, excepting Avila, and of the two 
Leonese provinces of and Zamora.” 

As regards subject matter, the folk-tales have not as yet been defi- 
nitely analyzed and classified. For the present the following tentative 
classification must suffice : 


Number Percentage of 
Sections of Tales the Total 

II. Human tales, jokes, and anecdotes... 152 .297 
V. Picaresque or roguish tales......... 61 .117 
VIII. Nursery rhymes ................- 15 029 

511 .994 


Although the foregoing classification cannot be considered final, 
and no definite statistics should be based upon it, it is interesting to 
observe the contrasts which arise if we compare the relative popu- 
larity of the various sections with the percentages calculated by R. S. 
Boggs, in his Comparative Survey of the Folk-Tales of Ten Peoples.” 
Animal tales figure prominently in the versions examined by Boggs 
(15 per cent); but in my collection the percentage is even higher 
(18.7), although still distant from that attained in the Lappish tales. 
As regards magic tales, the difference is impressive: 29 per cent in 
the versions examined by Boggs, but only 17 per cent in my collec- 
tion.** In religious and moral tales the contrast is even greater : 14 per 
cent in Boggs, and only 6 per cent in mine. As regards the relative 
number of Novelle, the disparity is smaller: 9 per cent in Boggs, 


12 Many of the stories, of course, are repeated in several versions. This is 
true especially in the case of certain important types which I made a special 
effort to seek (such as witch stories, animal tales, and certain magic tales). 

18 Folklore Fellows Communications, Helsinki, 1930. 

14 It seems that Boggs is correct in concluding that Spain ranks low in the 
whole group of magic tales. 
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6 per cent in mine. It is necessary to remark, of course, that these 
differences are due in part to the large number of human tales, jokes, 
and anecdotes which appear in my collection. They comprise almost 
one-third of all collected, 29 per cent (as against 23 per cent in the 
variants examined by Boggs). In Boggs’ survey, jokes and anecdotes 
comprise about one-fourth of all tales, and Spain falls below the aver- 
age; with the addition of my collection, Spain will attain the level as 
regards this group. I must repeat, however, that the incompleteness 
of the analysis of my tales precludes*® the possibility of basing con- 
clusions on any part of these tables. 

As regards the general value of the collection, it is interesting to 
remark that the number of variants of Spanish folk-tales available 
for comparative studies is increased almost 60 per cent (from 863, 
according to Boggs’ survey, to 1,374). The addition of 511 versions 
from an area as restricted and as important as Old Castile should 
throw considerable light upon the problems of the relative popularity, 
vitality, and geographic distribution of folk-tale types and motives, 
and should prove of value in the study of the history and development 
of the Spanish folk-tale. 

As a rule, I accepted all tales which the narrators seemed to know 
only through oral tradition, and which resembled or bore close analogy 
to the body material included in the collection of Cabal,’* Espinosa,"" 
and Aurelio de Llano. If the tale seemed to derive from literary or 
foreign tradition, I of course rejected it, although I would always 
strive to find out, and often did ascertain, the source of the tale in 
question. In case of doubt, the tale was always taken down; in addi- 
tion to the 511 tales mentioned, I have a score or more of doubtful 
stories for future study.’* 

The materials collected are in the main not different from what has 
already been published in the collections mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph : the same animal, picaresque, magic tales, and so on. It is 
important to note, however, that in the case of many a story, we are 
attesting for the first time its existence in the Castilian region. To 


15 As, also, the limitations of Boggs’ tables, indicated by Boggs himself in 
the article cited. 
16 C, Cabal, Los cuentos tradicionales asturianos, Madrid, 1924. 


17 Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espatioles, 3 vols., Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, 1923-26. 

18 The doubt arises principally in the case of jokes and anecdotes, which 
are, as yet, in the main uncatalogued. 
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take a specific example, the “lying tale,” Mt 1940, in which extra- 
ordinary names are given different objects, had been documented 
hitherto only in Asturias and Andalucia; now we see, however, that 
the tale is also highly favored in many points of Old Castile. This 
example could be multiplied many times. In several cases, also, new 
types and elements have appeared, as I have pointed out in the course 
of this paper. 

It is not necessary to add that I have endeavored to reproduce the 
folk-tales exactly as told me, preserving every detail of syntax, form, 
and vocabulary. I have not thought it necessary, however, to take 
down the stories in phonetic transcription, although outstanding fea- 
tures, such as the loss, addition, or transformation of sounds, are in- 
dicated in the orthography. Thus, while the texts are interesting lin- 
guistic documents as far as morphology, syntax, and vocabulary are 
concerned, they should not be considered phonetic texts. 


AurELIo M. Espinosa, Jr. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE—1938 


The following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with His- 
pano-American language and literature continues the lists begun in His- 
PANIA in 1935.4 In the case of Doctors’ theses in preparation, the name 
of the adviser is given as well as that of the author, so as to facilitate any 
inquiry that may arise, the adviser being less likely to change his address 
than the student. Errors or omissions should be reported to S. E. Leavitt, 
and corrections will be made in the list for next year. 


Completed A.M. Theses 


Bauer, Grace Margaret. “An Outline of Costa Rican Literature.” 
George Washington University. 

Botkin, Eugenia. “Arturo Capdevila, His Life and Works.” George 
Washington University. 

Dougherty, Orpha Harding. “The Mexican of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley.” University of Kansas. 

Finley, Theodore R. “Ignacio Manuel Altamirano as Interpreter of 
Traditional Mexican Life and Customs.” Columbia University. 

Hamilton, Lucia Francina. “Indications in the Works of Manuel Gu- 
tiérrez Najera of His Reading in Foreign Literatures.” University of 
Iowa. 

Wood, Minter. “Life in New Orleans in the Spanish Period.” Tulane 
University. 


Completed Ph.D. Theses 

Driver, David Miller. “The Indian in Brazilian Literature.” Columbia 
University. 

Gémez de Bafios, Virginia (Mrs.). “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.” Rad- 
cliffe College. 

Kuhn, Helene Grace. “The Tradiciones de Guatemala of José Batres 
Montifar.” University of Pittsburgh. 

Read, John Lloyd. “Interpretations of Mexico by Mexican Authors.” 
Columbia University. 


1S. E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispanta, XVIII, 169-82; “Clearing House for Theses,” ébid., 
XVIII, 456-58; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Litera- 
ture—1936,” ibid., XX, 174-76, “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Lan- 
guage and Literature—1937,” ibid., XXI, 111-12. 
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Ph.D. Theses in Preparation 

Arratia, Alejandro. “The Chilean Novel.” Columbia University. F. de 
Onis, Adviser. 

Becerra, Rafael A. “The Literature of Ecuador.” Columbia Univer- 
sity. F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Butt, Charles N. “Literary History of Costa Rica.” University of 
Washington. G. W. Umphrey, Adviser. 

Campa, A. L. “The Folklore of New Mexico.” Columbia University. 
F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Crowley, Brother Cornelius. “The costwmbrista Novel in Chile.” Uni- 
versity of California. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Erickson, Martin Elmer. “Literary History of Guatemala.” University 
of Washington. G. W. Umphrey, Adviser. 

Lépez-Morillas, Juan. “El vocabulario y la diccién de Rubén Dario.” 
University of lowa. E. K. Mapes, Adviser. 

Nunn, Marshall Elbert. “The Life and Works of Julian del Casal.” 
University of Illinois. John Van Horne, Adviser. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia Carmen. “Spanish American Women Poets of 
the Twentieth Century.” Columbia University. F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Ross, Richard. “Prose Fiction in Sixteenth-Century Mexico.” Uni- 
versity of California. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Toro, Julio del. “Life and Works of José Maria de Heredia.” Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Charles P. Wagner, Adviser. 

Wilson, Irma. “Mexican Writers on Education.” Columbia Univer- 
sity. F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Wogan, Daniel. “The Indian in Mexican Poetry.” University of 
North Carolina. S. E. Leavitt, Adviser. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 
UNIveERsity oF NortH CAROLINA 


REVISTA DE LAS INDIAS 


Un grupo de escritores americanos y espafioles, reunidos en Bogota 
con ocasién del IV Centenario de la fundacién de esta ciudad, acordaron 
crear una entidad que sirva de vinculo a quienes en América y Espajfia se 
dedican al noble ejercicio de las letras. También convinieron en fundar 
una revista que llenara esta finalidad. 

El Gobierno de Colombia, que venia publicando con singular acierto 
una revista de alta cultura—la Revista de las Indias — ofrecié, por con- 
ducto del Ministerio de Educacién, ceder su direccién a la nueva entidad, 
facilitando en esta forma la realizacién del propésito concebido por los 
escritores. 

La generosa oferta del Gobierno de Colombia fué aceptada, y en con- 
secuencia tomaron a su cargo la direccién de la Revista de las Indias las 
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personas nombradas por la Asociacién, que fueron las siguientes: Director, i 
German Arciniegas; redactores, B. Sanin Cano, Luis de Zulueta, Daniel 
Samper Ortega, Benjamin Carrién y Pablo Abril de Vivero. Al salir de 
Bogota don Daniel Samper Ortega, antiguo director de la Biblioteca Na- 
cional de Colombia, y quien ocupa en estos momentos un alto cargo en la } 
embajada de Colombia en Washington se acordé reemplazarlo en el comité } 
de redaccién por don Tomas Rueda Vargas, actual director de la Biblioteca . 
Nacional de Colombia. 


The Editor of Htspania had the honor to sign for the United States 
the declaration of the purpose in founding this review. This document 
stated that the review should be absolutely nonpolitical and strictly inter- 
national. 

The first number has now appeared containing 180 pages with the 
following contents: Luis de Zulueta, América frente a Europa; B. Sanin 
Cano, Las memorias de los otros; Paul Rivet, La antigiiedad del hombre ; 
Gerhard Masur, La juventud de Goethe (traducciones de Guillermo Valen- 
cia); José Maria Ots, Sobre “Los Comuneros” de Germén Arciniegas; ) 
Benjamin Carrién, Reflexiones sobre la novela americana; Rosa Arciniega, J 
En el segundo aniversario de su silencio. Unamuno: Quijote contra la al 
muerte; Mariano Latorre, Pitiones y mapuches; Manuel Vega, Mariano | 
Latorre; Tomas Vargas Osorio, La sangre y los suefios; Versos de Leén | 
de Greiff, Pablo Abril de Vivero, J. Pérez Domenech, Juan Lazano y 
Lozano; Notas: Revista de las Indias, La Conferencia de Lima, El primer . 
Director, Don Juan Montalvo, En torno a Sarmiento; Lisros: Dialéctica | 
y determinismo, Historia de la literatura colombiana, Narifio. 

A limited supply of the first number of the review has been received 
here. The price of annual subscription is $2.50. Acting as a member of 
the international group responsible for the review, I will receive subscrip- 
tions. Mail checks and order for subscription to ALFrep CorsTer, Box 
1725, Stanford University, California. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14, 1939 


The President of the United States, by Proclamation, has fixed April 14 
of each year as Pan American Day, and the people of the country are called 
upon “to observe the day with appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving 
expression to the spirit of continental solidarity and to the sentiments of 
cordiality and friendly feeling which the Government and the people of the 
United States entertain toward the peoples and Governments of the other 
Republics of the American Continent.” 

Pan American Day, the Day of the Americas, commemorates each year 
the bonds of friendship uniting the twenty-one Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. It symbolizes that spirit of mutual helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion which is the essence of Pan Americanism. 
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To assist groups planning to observe Pan American Day, the Pan 
American Union offers for free distribution material of various sorts, some 
twenty-two items. To obtain a list, write to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 
OF 
PAN AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


This is to certify that we whose names are hereunto subscribed, being 
citizens of the United States of America, and also citizens of the District 
of Columbia, do hereby associate ourselves together pursuant and agreeably 
to the provisions of Chapter 5 of Title 5 of the Code of the District of 
Columbia, as amended (the same being embodied in the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1901, and the Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto), under 
the corporate name, and for the business and objects, hereinafter set forth. 


1. The name of the corporation shall be Pan American Foundation. 
2. The term for which the corporation is organized shall be perpetual. 


3. The business and objects of the corporation shall be: The promotion and 
maintenance, through nongovernmental means and agencies, of prin- 
ciples and policies of Pan Americanism; and to such end, and in order 
effectively to carry out the same, to do all things necessary, desirable, 
and lawful, including the following : 


a) To promote the founding of a Pan American University. 


b) To assist in the exchange of faculty professorships and student 
scholarships and fellowships in the universities and colleges of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


c) To assist and co-operate in the establishment of chairs for the teach- 
ing of Latin American and Canadian history, geography, and cul- 
ture, and international relations, in the universities, colleges, and 
other institutions of learning and culture in the United States of 
America. 


d) To assist and co-operate in the establishment of chairs for the teach- 
ing of history, geography, and culture of the United States of 
America, and international relations, in the universities, colleges, and 
other institutions of learning and culture in the countries of Latin 
America, and in Canada. 


e) To make awards, give prizes, and grant scholarships. 


f) To aid, and engage in, research, special studies, surveys, and demon- 
strations touching the various problems involved in, or related to, 
the work of the corporation. 
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g) To promote musical, artistic, literary, and other cultural exchanges 
between and among the peoples of the Western Hemisphere; and to 
aid, and engage in, exploration and archeological research in these 
countries. 

h) To publish periodicals, bulletins, books, and other publications for 
the promotion of the business and objects herein enumerated. 

+) To encourage interest in travel in the lands and countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, and especially on the part of organized groups 
from universities, colleges, schools, and other institutions. 

j) To give assistance and encouragement to study clubs, student organi- 
zations, and civic and other groups interested in the civilizations and 
cultures of the Western Hemisphere. 

k) To stimulate, encourage, and aid, in the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere: 

(1) the promotion of sanitary science and disease-preventing meth- 
ods and practices; and 
(2) the education, culture, and betterment of the blind, the deaf, the 


dumb, and all others suffering from physical or mental handi- 
cap or affliction. 


1) To give aid and encouragement to all worthy educational and cultural 
organizations and groups interested in Pan American affairs. 

m) To promote, and to assist in the promotion of, radio, television, and 
other scientific communications in the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere ; and to have the authority to construct, maintain, oper- 
ate, and sponsor—on a nonprofit basis—stations and agencies for 
such purposes. 

n) To encourage and promote Inter-American peace and good will ; and 
to stimulate and encourage the construction, establishment, and 
maintenance of Inter-American highways and transportation routes 
and activities of every character. 

0) To assist in the promotion of the recognition and commemoration of 
Pan American Day, and of all other national and international cele- 
brations, observances, and functions of a Pan American character. 

p) To co-operate with all other agencies—whether governmental or 
otherwise—which have activities and fields in common with the 

_ corporation. 

q) Within and without the District of Columbia, and for the business 
and objects of the corporation: to solicit, receive, and disburse 
funds; to acquire, by purchase, gift, grant, endowment, devise, be- 
quest, or otherwise, property of every character ; and to hold, pledge, 
encumber, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same. 
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r) To compel, by all lawful means, the payment of all monies, and the 
delivery of title and possession of all things of value, to which the 
corporation may be entitled. 

s) To manage and conduct its business and affairs in the District of 
Columbia, and in any other country or region of the world, just as a 
natural person might do, subject to the conditions and authority 
created and conferred by its certificate of incorporation and ap- 
plicable local laws. 


4. The legal domicile and principal place of business of the corporation 
shall be the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, in the 
United States of America, and at No. 923 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
in said city. 

5. The business and affairs of the corporation shall be managed and con- 
ducted by a Board of Trustees (hereinafter called Board), to consist of 
three members for the first year of the corporation’s existence ; and the 
Board shall have the power to make by-laws for the corporation. The 
incorporators herein named shall constitute the Board for the first year. 
After the first year the membership of the Board may be increased as 
may be provided for in the by-laws of the corporation ; and all vacancies 
in the Board shall be filled as provided for in the by-laws. The Board 
shall have the power to choose a Director, a Subdirector, a General 
Counsel, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, of the corporation, together with 
such other officers, employees, agents, and representatives of the cor- 
poration as the Board may find or deem necessary for the management 
and conduct of the corporation’s business ; and the Board shall have the 
right to fix the compensation and conditions of employment of the cor- 
poration’s officers, employees, agents, and representatives: Provided 
that, for the first year of the corporation’s existence, and until their suc- 
cessors may be duly chosen and qualified, the following named persons 
shall be officers of the corporation, to wit: 


Director, Ricarpo J. ALFARO 
Subdirector, A. Curtis WiLcus 

General Counsel, Maurce H. THATCHER 
Secretary, A. PIcarD 


6. The corporation shall be without shares of stock. 


7. Except for services performed, or for expenses incurred, for and on 
behalf of the corporation, in and about the conduct of its affairs and 
business, no officer, employee, agent, or representative of the corpora- 
tion shall receive from it any compensation, reimbursement, or payment 
of any character. 
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In WitNEss WHEREOF we have hereunto subscribed our names and 
affixed our seals, in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, United 
States of America, on this, the fifth (5th) day of December, a.p., nineteen 
hundred and thirty-eight (1938). 


Preston McGoopwin (Seal) 
WituiaM A. REID (Seal) 
E. Barrett (Seal) 


Unitep STATES OF AMERICA 
SCT. 
District oF CoLUMBIA 


I, Loretta M. Krogmann, a Notary Public within and for the aforesaid 
District of Columbia, do hereby certify that Preston McGoodwin, William 
A. Reid, and William E. Barrett, parties to a certain Certificate of Incorpo- 
ration bearing date the fifth day of December, a.p., 1938, and hereto at- 
tached, personally appeared before me in said District of Columbia, on this 
day—the said parties being well known to me as the persons who executed 
said Certificate of Incorporation—and then and there, before me, duly 
acknowledged the same to be their act and deed. 


Given under my hand and seal this fifth day of December, a.p., 1938. 
My commission expires October 1, 1941. 


Loretta M. KrocGMaan 
Notary Public, District of Columbia 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Mary ELEanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


(Editor's note: As it is customary to devote the February number of 


Hispania to the report of the Annual Meeting, the Chapter News must 
be reduced to a minimum.) 


Florida had a meeting in November, with the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association. The program had for its theme a study of Peru, 
and a report on the Ibero-American Congress in Mexico City. 

Illinois, meeting in November, discussed Practical Pan Americanism, 
and heard talks on “Regional Dances of Mexico” and “The Coaching of 
Spanish Plays.” The meeting was followed by a dinner honoring all the 
teachers of Spanish in the state of Illinois. 

Los Angeles held a fall meeting with the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, whose high light was a lecture by John F. Griffiths, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, dealing with the “Prelude of Strife in 
Spanish Literature.” 

Minneapolis has been meeting regularly and its scope is being extended 
by its decision to hold winter and spring quarter meetings at other col- 
leges in the state. 

Missouri is making itself felt in educational circles of the state by urg- 
ing the State Teachers Association to have a noted speaker of Latin- 
American relations for one of the general sessions of that Association. 
The retiring president, Miss Edith Callaway, has been elected president of 
the Modern Language Association of Missouri. 

New Mexico is working hard on plans for entertaining the Annual 
Meeting of A.A.T.S. in 1940, when the fourth centenary of the Coronado 
expedition will be commemorated. 

Northern California met for luncheon at Xochimilco Café in San 
Francisco. The speaker was Dr. William Berrien, who spoke on the In- 
stituto Ibero-Americano organized in Mexico last summer, to which he 
went as delegate. 

Oregon met in January for a varied program of discussion of foreign- 
language problems; recital of Spanish poems by the honor guest, Mrs. 
Maria Nestlin; reading of Amado Nervo’s poems by Brother Norbert, 
C.S.C.; and group singing of Spanish songs. In November, Dr. and Mrs. 
Leavitt O. Wright were honor guests of the Chapter. 

Southern Michigan is rapidly getting under way with plans for 
interesting pupils and public, and their meetings have been more con- 
cerned with these than with entertainment. 

Upper New York is also developing a program designed to foster 
interest in the teaching of Spanish. 
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Some of the chapters so long silent have been heard from but have sent 
no definite reports. We hope the May number may welcome them home. 
We are glad to know that they still are active, though they have been too 
modest to make this fact known. Most encouraging news comes from 
Lone Star Chapter, which has reorganized instead of disbanding as we 
feared they would do. Their great difficulty, which had proved so dis- 
couraging, has been eliminated by arranging their annual meeting to co- 
incide with that of a district of the State Teachers Association, which will 
make it possible for more members to attend than was formerly possible. 

It is with regret that we learn that South Texas has been forced to dis- 
band, owing to the magnificent Texas distances which separate their mem- 
bers. Perhaps this problem can eventually be solved for them as for Lone 
Star, and we shall hope that it will not be long before they return to the 
Association. Meanwhile we strongly recommend that the members write 
to Miss Elenita Patton, 2222 Church Street, Greenville, Texas, asking her 
for particulars as to the procedure by which Lone Star reorganized. She 
will surely be most glad to help in this way. 


MARGINALIA 

My first message of the new year is addressed to you in the dual rdéle 
of Chapter Adviser and President. It is my very earnest hope that you 
will give me the privilege of conferring with you through these pages 
on ways and means of extending the scope of the Association and of mak- 
ing it a positive factor in developing interest in the possibilities which are 
rapidly opening for students of Spanish as a result of present world 
conditions. 

Because the United States is becoming ever more aware of the neces- 
sity of establishing friendly cultural and business contacts with our Latin 
neighbors to the south, we as teachers of Spanish have not only an op- 
portunity but a duty to recognize and to perform. 

To every chapter president I have sent an urgent letter, presenting what 
seems to me to be the most important policy to be adopted this year: that 
of breaking down the prejudice of guidance counselors and of commer- 
cial schools against the value of foreign languages, by proving that their 
argument against the practical advantage of such study is not valid. 

I have asked that this letter be read to every chapter at its next meeting 
and that throughout the year this department of “Marginalia” be read or 
outlined in chapter meetings so that all the members of the Association may 
share in the discussions arising from an attempt to pursue this policy of 
public education in the value of Spanish and other languages. It is my plan 
to make this department a clearinghouse of suggestions in this line, and 
I hope that we may have definitely encouraging results before another 
year. May I count on your full and enthusiastic co-operation? 

As you know, the Annual Meeting in December 1939 will be held in 
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San Francisco, and I look forward to meeting many of you then. It will 
be a great pleasure to know personally those with whom I have so long 
been in contact by correspondence. 

The experience of Lone Star Chapter, of Florida, of South Texas, 
seems to me one well worth considering, as it may well affect the welfare 
of many chapters whose members are scattered over a wide area. You 
will remember that Florida has tried to counteract distance by forming 
a Southwestern section, meeting separately, but paying dues to and through 
the Florida Chapter. Lone Star Chapter, which was on the verge of dis- 
banding because of this problem, has now solved it as you will see in the 
Chapter News. South Texas has unfortunately thought it necessary to 
disband for the time being. 

This local condition, which is apt to create discouragement resulting in 
lack of interest, may be due to the impossibility of some of the chapters . 
ever to attend Annual Meetings. 

To offset this I should like to suggest that some plan of regional meet- 
ings be adopted, whereby, at the time of the Annual Meeting in December, 
which falls in the time of Christmas vacations everywhere, a similar meet- 
ing could be held in some keypoint of a region. There would thus be a 
feeling of corporate interest and reunion with the entire Association. 
Since the program of the Annual Meeting is published in the December 
number of Hispania it might be possible to model regional programs upon 
its material, with papers or talks on the same topics, round-table dis- 
cussions on the same questions or on questions peculiarly pertinent to the 
needs of each particular region. 

For example, since Texas has several chapters, there could be a regional 
meeting which could include these, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and perhaps 
Missouri and Denver—always with the proviso that whenever possible 
the Annual Meeting should be of prior importance. Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Florida might unite. The Pacific Coast could include Ari- 
zona. The Central States could find a point of meeting, and so on. 

It may be suggested by some of you that the regional meeting would 
be more effective if held at some other time of year, perhaps after the 
Annual Meeting, to hear reports from that body. The difficulty here would 
be in finding a convenient time when everyone is having vacation. This 
must be considered. 

The essential point of such meetings would be the desire to foster a 
sense of corporate union, with unanimous and simultaneous interest in the 
meetings of the Association as a whole. 

Please discuss this matter in your chapters and let me hear from you 
in regard to it. Remember that I am always at your service both as Adviser 
and as President, and that I want this year of office to bring us closer to- 
gether in some definite accomplishment which shall keep us all busy 
throughout the twelvemonth. 


LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puiprs Houck, 
Assistant Editor) 


Tribute to Alfonsina Storni. Nosotros, Afio III, Num. 31, octubre de 
1938, pp. 245-65. 


Before dawn in the morning of October 25, Alfonsina Storni, who 
was suffering from an incurable illness, walked to the edge of a high cliff 
near Mar del Plata and threw herself into the sea. A few hours later her 
body was found on the beach. The day before she had put all her affairs 
in order and had sent to La Nacién the following beautiful sonnet : 


VOY A DORMIR.... 


Dientes de flores, cofia de rocio, 
manos de hierbas, tu, nodriza fina, 
tenme prestas las sabanas terrosas 
y el edredén de musgos escardados. 


Voy a dormir, nodriza mia, acuéstame. 
Ponme una lampara a la cabecera; 

una constelacién; la que te guste; 
todas son buenas; bajala un poquito. 


Déjame sola: oyes romper los brotes ... 

te acuna un pie celeste desde arriba 

y un pajaro te traza unos compases 

para que olvides ... Gracias... Ah, un encargo: 
si él llama nuevamente por teléfono 

le dices que no insista, que he salido ... 


Roberto F. Giusti, assistant editor of Nosotros, writes, under the title 
Alfonsina, an appreciation of the poetess as a woman and as a collabo- 


rator on Nosotros for more than twenty years, ending his tribute in the 
following words : 


“¢ Quién se atreve a condenarla? Ella podria contestar con las palabras 
que dijo en Nosotros a Horacio Quiroga en ocasién de su muerte: 
Unos minutos menos... ;quién te acusa? 
Alla diran.” 


Then follow two poems dedicated to the memory of the poetess: “Al- 
fonsina” by Antonio Pérez-Valiente de Moctezuma and “Rezo para 
Alfonsina” by German Berdiales, the latter one of the editors of Nosotros. 
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Graciela Peyr6é de Martinez Ferrer contributes a study called “La obra 
lirica de Alfonsina Storni.” 

The writer points out that the two predominating themes of the Ar- 
gentine poetess are love and nature and that, in the latter, the most fre- 
quently recurring motif is the sea. Each of her volumes of verse marks a 
stage in her literary and emotional life—from the first, published at the 
age of twenty years, to the last, published in 1938. 

“Su primer libro, en 1916, La inquietud del rosal, es un canto carifioso 
a la vida, que, en ocasiones, aleve, la golpea. Hay lagos azules que se 
erizan romanticos en las tardes, y la motivacién de la naturaleza es cons- 
tante ... 

“Su segundo libro, El dulce dafio, es de 1918. Dulce dajfio llama Alfon- 
sina al amor. Gimiendo, llorando, sofiando, se ha arquitecturado El dulce 
dafio. Las manos brotadas de rosas; sobre ellas, mariposas libando. Es 
el amor. Pero, la autora sabe que esas rosas se secan, y ellas son el simil 
de la vida. Escalofriante pesimismo que el tiempo esfumara ... 

“En el siguiente libro, Irremediablemente, el amor sigue siendo la 
preocupacién basica.... ‘Aqui estoy, camarada— parece que nos va di- 
ciendo en cada linea—. Aqui estoy, en mis virtudes y en mis yerros, 
sin aparentar condiciones que no poseo y sin disimular tampoco los de- 
fectos inherentes a mi lamentable condicién humana.’ ; Estupenda sinceri- 
dad la de Alfonsina en su vida y en sus versos que son su vida! 

“Languidez, su cuarto libro, dedicado ‘a los que nunca realizaron uno 
solo de sus suefios,’ cierra.una modalidad: la poesia subjetiva ... Ahora es 
el cosmos en su magnificencia, en sus misterios; la pequefiez del hombre; 
lo ilusorio; lo mudable... El ansia del amor, la pasion ardiente y desme- 
dida es atributo del tiempo pasado... 

“Ocre es el libro en que la lirica storniana cobra mas sdélidos acentos. 
Es el libro de la madurez intelectual. El tema del amor se repite, pero... 
ya no se entrega a él confiada, ciega... Las dobleces del alma masculina, 
sus medias tintas, sus caprichos, la preocupan... Torturada, desea ser in- 
sensible al amor, a la vida toda, no parpadear, no suspirar ... ‘sentirse el 
olvido perenne del mar.’ 

“Frente a El mundo de siete pozos, asistiremos a una innovacién ideo- 
légica y arquitecténica... Verso humanizado el de este libro, verso de 
pesimismo y de filosofia. Alfonsina revela una extraordinaria flexibilidad 
imaginativa, una fuerte receptividad que la hace captar lo intimo y verda- 
dero, una profunda originalidad... El espiritu de los libros anteriores, 
aquel volcan con la fuerza de la lava hirviente se ha serenado para la 
reflexién, para la meditacién sostenida ... 

“Llegamos a la ultima y reciente produccién storniana. Es el libro 
intitulado Mascarilla y trébol. Muy lejos estan el soplo romantico de La 
inquietud del rosal, la eclosién pasional de El dulce datio y Languidez... 
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;Cuales son estos cambios? El primero: su posicién frente al amor... lo { 
rechaza, lo aleja... Sorprende el afan de humanizarse, de seguir la ascen- 
sién hacia ‘lo humano’ que iniciara en Ocre ... como Rubén Dario, en el 
trayecto que empieza en Azul y termina en Cantos de vida y esperanza. 

“Hermosa peregrinaje el de la lirica de Alfonsina Storni. Su inspira- 
cién es una de las mas auténticas y valederas de nuestra poesia; su espiritu 
uno de los mas ricos en esencias. La pasién y el cerebro han dejado en el 
verso de Alfonsina Storni sustancia limpia.” 


The Sainete in Modern Spain. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 27, 
1938, Seccién segunda. 


Pedro Masso, in an article called “El sainete en los tiempos modernos,” 
with the subtitle “Ricardo de la Vega y Carlos Arniches,” presents a sum- 
mary of this genre. 

The sainete suffered a long eclipse on the Spanish stage after the art 
of Ramén de la Cruz gave way to that of Moratin the Younger, Quintana, . 
Javier de Burgos, Martinez de la Rosa, and, later, the Romantic school, 
the social comedies of Bretén de los Herreros and his school, and finally ; 
Neo-Romanticism in the person of Echegaray and his followers. 

Perhaps the very grandiloquence of the last-named is responsible for 
the reaction that set in in favor of the genero chico, so called not only 
because of its brevity but also its gay, light character. Devotees of serious 
drama despised this frivolous genre; nevertheless it flourished, reaching a 
high point of excellence and popularity in the last third of the nineteenth 
century. The reason is twofold: first, healthy laughter always delights; 
second, the género chico, true to Spanish dramatic tradition, struck the 
vein of the masses, was a faithful picture of the common people, their 
fiestas, their love-making, and their gay humor. 

A figure of the first rank at that time was Ricardo de la Vega (1839- 
1910), because of his rich humor, his feeling for the traditional sainete, 
his spontaneous wit, his extraordinary power of observation, and his 
vigorous realism. The life of Madrid, authentic and castiza, unfolds in 
every one of his works. Just as no one can fully understand Goya’s period 
without knowing the sainetes of Ramon de la Cruz, so it is impossible 
to appreciate the color and atmosphere of Spain in the period of the 
Regency without knowing the work of Ricardo de la Vega, especially Los 
batios del Manzanares, La cancion de Lola, De Getafe al paraiso, and 
Bonitas son las leyes, with their amusing plots, their sparkling chulo dia- 
logue and their vivid evocation of typical spots of Madrid. 

The criticism often brought against Ricardo de la Vega, that he is an 
imitator of Ramon de la Cruz, is unmerited. The latter creates marvelous 
types, while the former portrays individual and distinct personalities. The 
reason for the confusion is that the essential soul of the pueblo does not 
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vary from century to century and that there is a certain quality—retintin, 
desgarro—that always characterizes the authentic sainete. Ricardo de la 
Vega knew his Madrid and its pueblo; hence he needed only to transfer 
to the stage personalities well known to him. He depended little on the 
element of surprise in plots: his characters created his plots. 

Carlos Arniches (born 1866), the other great modern sainetero, is 
from Alicante, but has lived in Madrid most of his life. He won success 
in his youth in various dramatic forms, but by the end of the century 
was devoting himself to his forte, the cuadro popular. 

Arniches differs from Ricardo de la Vega in several respects. He 
writes in prose, hence his dialogue is more natural and has a greater 
element of surprise and caprice. Again, Arniches does more than take 
his dialogue directly from the lips of the pueblo: with that as a starting- 
point, he invents and enriches, or corrupts, according to one’s point of 
view. The popular speech is vivified by the wit of the author himself. 
This difference is evident in two works that were launched in the same 
year (1894) : La verbena de la Paloma by Ricardo de la Vega and El santo 
de la Isidra by Arniches. 

It may be said that Arniches represents the third stage of the sainete. 
Ramon de la Cruz takes the mojiganga and the entremés of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and makes of them a dramatic whole, with expo- 
sition, climax, and dénouement. Ricardo de la Vega preserves the same 
form, giving to the characters more dramatic force. Arniches creates an 
arbitrary language, by means of which he evolves works of irresistible 
humor which, nevertheless, penetrate to the depths of the character of the 
people, acquiring a certain exemplary or moral force. A splendid example 
of this last characteristic is Las estrellas, perhaps his masterpiece. 

It would be unjust to omit mention of the actors who gave life to these 
works, especially in the old Teatro Apolo of Madrid: Isabel Bru, Irene 
and Leocadia Alba, la Vidal, Luisa Campos, la Pretel, Maria Alvarez 
Tubau, Mesejo, father and son, Carreras, Riquelme, Manolo Rodriguez, 
Ontiveros y San Juan. Later, Lola Membrives overshadowed all others. 
Others deserving mention on the roll of honor are Rosario Leonis, Con- 
suelo Mayendia, Casimiro Ortas, and Paco Gallegos. 

Of late years the sainete seems to have changed. The traditional man- 
tén and full skirt have given place to bobbed hair, the cigarette, and talk 
of sports. But in reality, “...debajo del moderno atavia, late la misma 
garbosa de siempre, altiva, encelada, tierna y marimandona, que asi y no 
de otra suerte es la madrilefia de raza, y loado sea Dios por ello.” 


